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PRIESTLY STUDIES : 
OUR DEANERY CONFERENCES 


- PIUS XI declared in his Encyclical “Ad 
Catholici Sacerdotii’? that whenever he was 
prompted to consider the good estate and needs of 
the Church, his attention was directed “always and 
before all things else, to priests and clergy”.! He 
instanced the issuing of the Apostolic Constitution 
“Deus Scientiarum Dominus’, the special purpose 
of which was, in his own words, “to make even 
broader and higher the culture and learning of 
priests”. The policy of the zealous Pontiff was 
everywhere welcomed, and aroused a fresh interest 
in the question of priestly studies, which found 
expression in three articles contributed to this 
Review.2, Dr. McReavy and Fr. Davis, S.J., dealt 
with the importance of raising the standard of studies 
in Seminaries. Fr. Catterall was concerned with the 
intellectual pursuits of the priest on the mission ; he 
proposed the institution of post-ordination courses 
to be given by priests who would be qualified 
specialists in the various branches of sacred science. 
This proposal would undoubtedly commend itself 
to many ; indeed an experiment along the lines 
suggested was inaugurated some years ago, with 
characteristic American enterprise, at Duquesne 
University, with the co-operation of the Bishop of 
Pittsburg. But with the limited facilities at our 
disposal, it does not seem likely that such a scheme 
will be a practical proposition in England, at least in 
the immediate future. Except for the minority who by 
1 C.T.S. Trans. P.4. 


* Vol. XVII, p. 301 ; Vol. XVIII, p. 224; Vol. XIX, p. 122. 
* Eccles. Review, 1935, March, p. 299. 
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nature are rats de bibliothéque, one of the principal 
incentives to study will be the familiar Deanery 
Conferences, prescribed by the Church’s Law, at 
which attendance is obligatory for priests, diocesan 
and regular, engaged in parochial work. 
The substance of the law is contained in Canon 131, 
§1 : “In civitate episcopali et in singulis vicariatibus 
foraneis saepius in anno, diebus arbitrio Ordinarii 
loci praestituendis, conventus habeantur, quos col- 
lationes seu conferentias vocant, de re morali et liturgica ; 
quibus addi possunt aliae exercitationes, quas Ordi- 
narius opportunas iudicaverit, ad scientiam et 
pietatem clericorum promovendam.” In _ the 
‘Fontes’ of this canon there stand out prominently 
the names of three great modern popes, closely 
associated with ecclesiastical learning : Benedict XIV, 
Pius IX, and Leo XIII. The utility of Conferences, 
however, was appreciated at a much earlier period ; 
as far back as the ninth century monthly conferentiae 
pastorales were held in certain parts of France.! It is 
no surprise to find that the great reformer St. 
Charles Borromeo introduced Conferences into Italy 
in the form in which we know them, “ad fines asceticos 
et pastorales’’, and the influence of his example, in 
this as in other matters, extended far beyond the 
frontiers of his own country. This development was 
only to be expected ; organized discussion on pro- 
fessional problems would readily appeal to priests, 
while bishops would naturally encourage a system 
that made for increased efficiency in pastoral work. 
It is indeed difficult to exaggerate the benefits to 
be gained when the “Casus Discutiendi” are 
judiciously chosen, and are such as to stimulate not 
only the interest, but the enthusiasm of the members. 
The young priest leaves the Seminary with repeated 
reminders that even though he appeared regularly 
on the prize list, his theological equipment consists of 
1 Cir. Wernz-Vidal: De Personis,No.136 
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little more than a catalogue of principles. He has 
yet much to learn. “He must not leave his under- 
standing at home on his library shelves. He must 
know things as they are, not merely as they ought 
to be. He must acquire common sense as well as 
learning.” + All this we can and must admit without 
encouraging for a moment that pernicious tendency to 
find almost everywhere a conflict between theory 
and practice. The kindly guidance of his experienced 
elders, acquainted with the relation between principles 
and practice, is an important element in the post- 
ordination training of the young priest. Fresh from 
the schools, he too will be able to make a contribution, 
acceptable to those who have borne the pondus diez et 
aestus. He will, reasonably, be expected to be “‘up to 
date’, in the somewhat restricted sense in which it is 
here permitted to use that term. Both old and young 
will gain much if they are fortunate enough to have 
the aid of one entitled by his special qualifications to 
speak with authority on a particular branch of learning. 

If our Conferences are not invariably as productive 
of good results as one could wish, it is certainly not 
due to excessive or minute legislation. The law does 
not determine the frequency with which they are to 
be held nor the procedure to be followed. The 
Ordinary is expressly permitted to appoint for dis- 
cussion topics which he considers conducive to 
learning and piety, in addition to the subjects, only 
two in number, which are prescribed. The latitude 
so discreetly allowed by the law has resulted in a 
considerable diversity of practice. This is particularly 
true of the interpretation of ‘“‘saepius in anno’’, as is 
observed by Beste: “*. . . idest, ter quaterve saltem 
in anno juxta nonnullos canonistas ; juxta alios, 
saepius, imo quolibet mense. Circa frequentiam 
maxima habetur diversitas in praxi. Ita in Urbe 
duodecim conferentiae habentur in anno ; in dioecesi 
1 O’Donnell: The Priest of Today ; His Ideals and his Duties, p. 22. 
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Mechliniensi, septem; in dioecesi Tridentina, th 
quatuor’’.? The procedure likewise varies. Benedict ex 
XIII insisted on what we may call the “lottery” be 
method, which found favour with many Ordinaries, ha 
especially in Continental countries. Readers of is ; 
My New Curate will recall the reaction of the country O1 
parish priest when a certain circular came by post: the 
“But altogether these conferences were nice, pleasant rel 
occasions for meeting the brethren and exchanging Cc 
ideas. What was my consternation this morning to hit 
read a series of new rules, as dogmatic as an Act of sai 
Parliament, which put an end for ever to the old by 
order of things, and reduced our delightful meetings co! 
to a number of monthly examinations on Rubrics, fac 
Hermeneutics, Theology, and Ecclesiastical History. fre 
Our names were all to go into a hat, and the unfor- wa 
tunate prizeman was to be heckled and cross-examined Lit 
by the chairman . . .” The most exacting legislation wh 
we know of is that of the Plenary Council of Sicily to. 
(1920), which requires every member to prepare a by 
written treatment of the matter appointed for dis- the 
cussion, the actual proponent being then chosen by tir 
ot. All things considered, there is much to be said ob 
for the more liberal practice in English dioceses, exe 
established by the First Council of Westminster 

(Dec. xxiv, 8), and familiar to our readers. The the 
appointment in good time of a proponent, the duty tim 
of all members to attend “respondere parati”, the 


opportunity for free discussion, the obligation of atte 
sending a report to the bishop, constitute a set of | diy 
conditions well calculated to give the necessary | aut 
impetus to industry, and to produce the results which | pas 


the Church expects. tha 
It would be highly presumptuous on our part to | enc 
pass judgement on the actual results of our Con- | san 


ferences, even if it were possible to assess them. It is | litt] 
probable that no individual diocese would claim that | fina 


1 Introductio in Codicem, p. 183. 
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the standard reached is uniformly and invariably 
excellent. This would be too much to expect, if only 
because of the vagaries of human nature. A Deanery 
has sometimes an “enfant terrible”, whose presence 
is an evil omen as far as fruitful discussion is concerned. 
Only the confirmed cynic cannot spare a kindly 
thought for the venerable brother who persists in 
reminding us that he sees no reason, “Code or no 
Code”, to deflect-from some good working rule, given 
him in the early eighties by a revered superior or a 
saintly pastor. Progress is more likely to be wrecked 
by the self-opinionated member who monopolizes 
comment, or the one whose claim to distinction is a 
facility for producing ‘red herrings’, or the less 
frequent type, wanting in sense of proportion, who 
wastes time in the elegant pursuit of trifling subtleties. 
Little that is constructive can come of a Conference 
where such influences prevail ; the majority are forced 
to silence, and the secretary is constrained to sum up 
by saying that there was “unanimous agreement with 
the proponent’’, an expression which though some- 
times true is often symptomatic of anaemia. It is 
obvious that the only remedy for such evils is the 
exercise of firm control by the President. 

But even where order is perfectly observed and 
the atmosphere is entirely favourable, there is some- 
times real and well-founded disappointment amongst 
the clergy. An admirably written paper is followed 
attentively and keen discussion results. There is 
division of opinion and all are eager to hear an 
authoritative ruling, especially if a point of practical 
pastoral interest is involved. The complaint is heard 
that in fact no ruling will be given, that the Confer- 
ences “get one nowhere’’, that after some years the 
same points will be thrashed out once more, again to 
little purpose, because, as is often said, there is no 
finality. A sense of hopelessness and discouragement 
follows, and inevitably interest slackens. One cannot 
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help feeling that this point of view, which is wide- 
spread, deserves sympathetic consideration. The 
clergy, busily engaged in the “‘cura animarum”’ are 
entitled to receive all the help that can be reasonably 
given them. In some places official solutions of the 
casus are published, and sent out either with the 
questions of the succeeding year, or before the next 
Conference. This practice certainly gives the finality 
which is so reasonably sought. There is a natural 
satisfaction in finding one’s views reliably confirmed, 
or modified by a luminous correction. The system, 
too, makes for uniformity of practice on many points, 
reducing, if not eliminating, regrettable opportunities 
for ‘‘admiratio” and even disedification. But one 
may well doubt whether these effects are always as 
far-reaching as they might be. There is much to be 
said against introducing at each meeting a matter 
which belongs to a previous one, and which is 
irrelevant to the current case. It appears wiser to 
devote the allotted time to the subject appointed for 
the session. On the other hand, if solutions are 
provided merely in the form of an appendix to the 
casus list of the following year, they are likely to be 
neglected by many. The enthusiasm which accom- 
panied discussion will scarcely survive for so long a 
period, nor will it be re-awakened in the majority 
by the belated appearance of a solution necessarily 
concise and synoptical. It seems worth while con- 
sidering whether the system, potentially so beneficial 
to the clergy, cannot be extended, and developed 
along lines which would tend to enhance its usefulness, 
and to make it appreciated by all concerned. 

In this as in other matters, we can learn something 
to our advantage from an examination of the methods 
followed successfully elsewhere. In Belgium, con- 
ditions have long been favourable to progress and 
healthy development in ecclesiastical affairs. The 
name of Louvain conjures up vistas of rich oppor- 
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tunities for acquiring sacred learning, and no doubt 
its celebrated university is largely responsible for the 
wealth of theological literature which has been 
contributed by that ill-fated country. The average 
Belgian parish priest is not less conspicuous for his 
“appetitus theologicus” than for his apostolic zeal. 
The explanation must surely be the traditionally 
high standard of matter and form in Deanery Con- 
ferences. Probably in no other country do they 
receive more consistently serious attention ; certainly 
nowhere else is there such organized co-operation 
between priests engaged in academic work and their 
brethren whose activities are pastoral. The casus 
are sent out in the ordinary way, papers are read, 
discussions follow, the secretary takes his notes. But 
all are encouraged by the satisfying assurance that in 
due time there will be published a treatment of each 
of the questions proposed. ‘The treatment is not 
confined to scrappy observations on the main points 
involved, or to a skeleton reply to the queries. The 
whole question is dealt with exhaustively, principles 
are sifted and applied, the difficulties experienced in 
practice are given due attention. It is but natural 
that the clergy concerned eagerly await the publica- 
tion of the replies, and read them with the closest 
attention. Actually, however, the circulation of these 
publications has long ceased to be confined to the 
several dioceses whence they emanate. The “Col- 
lationes” of Bruges, Ghent and Namur (now reaching 
many volumes) occupy prominent places in Seminary 
libraries, and indeed in many presbyteries, throughout 
the world. As valuable works of reference on matters 
theological it is agreed that they are second to none. 

It is the firm conviction of the present writer (and 
of others more entitled to speak) that we should have 
much to gain if our Superiors could see their way to 
adopting a system similar to that outlined. It is not, 
of course, suggested that the number of Conferences 
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should be increased, nor that anything should be done 
which would add to the burdens of the busy priest. 
There is no need to depart from the essential features 
of established practice. The sole change would be one 
of addition—the provision of adequate replies in 
attractive form. In the Editorial of the first issue of 
THE CLercy Review we read the following : “Con- 
spicuous in our columns will be articles on Moral 
Theology which will be of help in the practical work 
of the Mission and will be useful, too, in the solution 
of Conference Cases.”’ This promise was hailed with 
joy by many priests ; we know that many more have 
appreciated its fulfilment, and acknowledge their 
debt to the distinguished authority responsible. Ifthe 
goodwill of the Editor can be presumed upon, it 
appears obvious that this Review provides an 
eminently suitable medium for the solutions to 
Conference Cases in accordance with the idea which 
has been suggested. An incidental advantage would 
be the saving in the cost of printing. The outstanding 
benefit would be the gradual building up of a really 
valuable “‘Collectanea”’ of practical theology, a lasting 
work of reference in English, which could be consulted 
on the general questions of theology and on matters 
having a particular interest in view of special and 
varying conditions in our midst. This last point is, 
we think, worthy of consideration. Priests whose duty 
it has been for many years to prepare the questions, 
sometimes say that they are not greatly helped by the 
manuals of “‘Casus Conscientiae’’ published by the 
moralists. These works are written mainly by 
Continental authors, and it is not surprising that 
Caius and Sempronius should often seem to us to 
lack affinity with Jones and Brown, with whom we are 
on closer terms. It may be mentioned that a feature 
of the Belgian ‘“‘Collationes” is the frequent allusion 
to special circumstances and local legislation. We 
submit, summa qua par est reverentia, that there are 
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compelling reasons in favour of adopting, at least 
experimentally, a method that has proved successful, 
and one which would add a becoming dignity to one 
of our most cherished institutions. Difficulties there 
may be ; some, for instance, may not welcome the 
idea of having one set of Conferences for the whole 
country or for several dioceses. But it is worth 
exploring whether these difficulties are really in- 
surmountable. 

It is felt by many that an opportunity of progress 
is missed by not extending the range of subjects 
discussed at Conferences. It is very intelligible that 
in the past the clergy should have concentrated on 
morals and liturgy. The ramifications of applied 
morals were manifold and the need for constructive 
work urgent. But the Code, as we saw, permits the 
treatment of other subjects and this permission has 
been used in Belgium with decidedly happy results. 
One cannot help feeling that it is desirable, above all, 
to include some Dogma. The astounding question is 
sometimes asked with a certain naiveté : Of what use 
is Dogma for practical purposes? Did not our Lord 
in a memorable sentence warn his apostles against the 
indiscriminate casting of the pearls of His doctrine ? 
He evidently intended it to be treated as one treats a 
treasure. The mere fact that so much time was 
allotted in our student days to Dogmatic Theology is 
surely a sufficient indication of the importance of the 
subject. The priest who abandons the study of this 
most noble science cannot feel comfortable when 
instructing the educated and widely read convert who 
has a right to an enlightening answer to his problems. 
And the relation between Dogma and preaching is so 
apparent that emphasis would be superfluous. It is a 
common mistake to think that the perfection of a 
Conference necessarily consists in the unravelling, 
with the maximum ofskill, of the moral entanglements 
of Titius and his proverbially adventurous friends. A 
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number of our priests have studied Dogmatic Theology 
at the great Continental universities ; they have, in 
many cases, acquired a love for the subject and made it 
their métier. By reading an occasional paper they will 
bring variety to the Conference and pleasure to their 
less privileged brethren. 

In recent years it has become increasingly 
necessary to devote our attention to social questions. 
The older manuals of Moral Theology had little more 
than wide and general statements on social matters. 
There was a dearth of literature on the moral issues 
involved. Our obligations were clearly stated by 
Pope Pius XI : ‘‘No easy task is here imposed upon the 
clergy, wherefore all candidates for the sacred priest- 
hood must be adequately prepared to meet it by 
intense study of social matters.””! In future, therefore, 
the many burning questions on the social order will 
inevitably find a place in our Conferences. Already 
there is a considerable amount of literature ex- 
planatory of the great social Encyclicals. Two 
outstanding works, Fr. Nell-Breuning’s Reorganization 
of Social Economy, and Dr. Clune’s Christian Social 
Organization, are of permanent value, and are large 
enough to provide material for discussion over a long 
period of years. The Encyclicals themselves, of course, 
are sources which every proponent will utilize. Ina 
diocese in which an analysis of two Encyclicals was 
incorporated in the ‘‘Casus Discutiendi’’, the priests 
appointed to examine the papers reported that in 
every Deanery there was evidence of enthusiasm and 
keen interest. This gratifying fact strengthens one’s 
conviction that there is a widespread desire amongst 
the clergy to discover suitable ways and means for 
translating into practice the principles of Social 
Justice. 

We have seen that the Ordinary is permitted to 
include in the programme for Conferences “Exer- 

1 Quadragesimo Anno, C. T.S. Trans., p. 67. 
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cises” which serve to promote priestly piety. In some 
Continental dioceses the Bishops order exercises such 
as meditation and sermons, which are outside the 
scope of this article. But it is sometimes suggested 
that there is much to be said against the complete 
exclusion of Ascetical Theology. It is true that this 
subject is not mentioned in Canon 1365, which 
enumerates the branches of study which must be 
taught in Seminaries. Yet, as Conte a Coronata 
remarks, it is in keeping with the mind of the Church 
that it should be taught.2, Pope Benedict XV in a 
letter to Cardinal Marchetti stressed the importance 
of a course of ascetics for students.* Many a priest 
must have had occasion to be grateful for the fact 
that this branch of knowledge had a place in the 
curriculum of his college. Dr. Scannell wrote with 
truth : ‘““He (the priest) will have many truly devout 
souls under his care who will consult him about their 
spiritual welfare, and it would be indeed sad if he 
were to have to acknowledge that he was ignorant of 
such a matter. There may be certain persons and 
certain occasions requiring the advice of a specialist, 
but in ordinary cases no one can be a better adviser than 
one’s own priest.”* The practical application of moral 
principles is largely associated with the condemnation 
of sin, and with the incessant repetition of those divine 
precepts dealing with the evils to be avoided—a point 
which was well brought out some years ago in the 
pages of THE CLercy Review.® The study of Moral 
Theology inclines us to put emphasis on the evil that 
man does while diverting our attention from the good 
works which he performs or ought to perform. It 
seems evident, therefore, that there is a strong case for 
devoting at least an occasional Conference to the 
principles of Ascetics. An experienced parish priest, 


1 Cfr. Ojetti, Commentarium., p. 101. 
2 Institutiones I.C. II. no. 941. $ AAS. +: SET, 9.20: 
« The Priests’ Studies, p. 107 (italics ours). § Vol. III,-p. 474. 
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well known for his theological learning, observed that 
it is desirable that some attention should be given at 
any rate to the elementary principles of the science. At 
the Conference of Ecclesiastical Studies in 1939, the 
same opinion was expressed and unanimously ap- 
proved of by the members. Many will agree with the 
correspondent who gave expression in this REVIEW to 
his regret at the “extreme reticence”’ among priests 
with regard to certain subjects, with the result that 
“there is no genuine discussion about the spiritual 
life or the handing down of a higher spiritual 
tradition’. We would say that amongst the most 
reticent are those best qualified to speak. When some 
of them have been persuaded to diffuse the treasure 
of their learning in books or reviews, the response has 
been encouraging. It may be assumed, therefore, 
that their contributions to our Conferences would be 
appreciated. A stimulus would be given to the 
discussion of things that matter greatly to every 
priest, and there would be an incentive to revise and 
continue progressively the study of a branch of 
theology which we can ill afford to abandon when 
we leave the Seminary halls. 

The literature on the intellectual pursuits of the 
clergy which has appeared in recent years owes its 
inspiration largely to Pope Pius XI. A gifted scholar, 
he urged his priests to study, but never merely for 
study’s sake. He was first and foremost a great 
Pastor of Souls who realized the supreme importance 
of professional knowledge for those whose lives are 
consecrated to the Cura animarum. When he directed 
his energies to the improvement of Seminaries and 
Universities, he had in mind that the mission of the 
priest is to feed the flock of Christ. It is but logical 
that the standards which he set for students should 
not be neglected by those already engaged in pastoral 
work. In his effort to maintain these standards, the 


1 Vol. III, p. 176. 
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priest is entitled to look to his Deanery Conference. 
As one of the official means prescribed by the Church 
for the promoting of clerical studies, it has a special 
claim on our respect, and we should make the most 
of it. In this article we have tried to show the 
advantages to be gained by widening the scope of 
our Conferences. A system has been proposed which 
is not original, but which has achieved highly success- 
ful results elsewhere. It is humbly suggested that 
the adoption of a similar method may go a long way 
towards enabling us to realize in fuller measure the 
ideals of a great and saintly Pontiff, and to work 
more efficiently for the good of souls. 
P. J. HANRAHAN. 





THE CHURCH AND THE REFUGEES 


N two previous articles! I drew attention to the 

immense problem which was imposed upon the 
Church in Great Britain at the outset of the war by 
the sudden dispersal of Catholic population from the 
crowded areas in which it has been concentrated to a 
most abnormal extent during the past hundred years. 
While these main centres have been gradually reduced 
_ in number, by evacuation of children and old people 
and by the wide dispersion of adults either on military 
service or for war work in other places, a further 
problem had arisen through the temporary influx of 
large numbers of Catholics into parts of the country 
where the Catholic revival had never penetrated, and 
where Catholic churches are few and far between, 
while Catholic schools as yet scarcely existed. 

In recent months these difficulties have been 
seriously aggravated by the intensive bombing of those 
cities which have been the chief Catholic strongholds 
hitherto. A large number of important Catholic 
churches, religious houses, schools, and other buildings 
have been either destroyed or burnt or badly wrecked, 
and the cost of replacing them will obviously throw a 
great burden upon the Catholic community when 
peace returns. It seems fairly certain that for many 
years to come they will have to be replaced by 
temporary structures, and it is quite possible that 
much of the future expenditure on Catholic buildings 
will be more urgently needed in other places where 
Catholic congregations have been unexpectedly in- 
creased through the dispersion caused by the war. 
It is to be hoped that the future will not be left to 
look after itself, and that some central and repre- 
sentative body will be formed to prepare plans for the 
most effective use of whatever resources the Catholic 


1 CLERGY REviEw, December 1939 and March 1940. 
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community as a whole will be able to provide, both 
for rebuilding and for a wider extension of the Church 
through the whole country. 

The prospect is indeed so formidable that it is 
well to recall that the Church in Great Britain has 
been confronted with similar problems during the 
past hundred years and has surmounted all obstacles 
triumphantly. The sudden movement of population 
into new centres where no religious life had previously 
been organized has been a fairly frequent occurrence. 
It arose even in recent years, after the long trade 
depression which began in 1929, when the Govern- 
ment found it necessary to create an Industrial 
Transference Board to subsidize and otherwise assist 
the removal of unemployed families from the De- 
pressed Areas into other regions where new industries 
were being started. Many thousands of Catholic 
families migrated during that short period from such 
areas as Tyneside or South Wales, or even Lancashire 
and Clydeside, where the Catholic concentrations had 
been particularly marked. Many of the more recently 
built churches in the Midlands and the southern 
counties derived a considerable part of their congrega- 
tions from such migration. But that recent disturb- 
ance was slight in comparison with the extremely 
rapid migration into the new industrial and mining 
areas during the height of the industrial revolution. 
There was a similar movement in all countries where 
industry expanded rapidly after the introduction of 
railways. In northern Italy, for instance, the 
Lombard peasantry were leaving their little farms to 
find employment in the factories which grew up 
around Milan, and the late Pope was one of many 
who had witnessed that transformation in the lives 
of their own families. There was a similar drift into 
the cities and mining districts of the Rhineland, and 
in the northern part of France and in the region of 
Paris. 

Vol. xx. H 
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In England the movement had been so rapid that 
it became necessary to appoint a Vicar General for 
the Northern District in 1840, when the number of 
Vicars Apostolic was increased from four to eight. 
Even then by that time, as Wiseman recalled in his 
Recollections,! ‘‘cities and towns like Manchester, 
Liverpool, Leeds and Newcastle had arisen from 
secondary rank to the dimensions of capitals ; without 
mentioning innumerable other manufacturing places, 
or rather districts, composed of clusters, or chains 
formed by busy seats of industry, with a growing 
population”. The increase in Catholic population 
in those years was quite extraordinary, and some idea 
of the enormous problem which faced the Church 
in the absence of priests and chapels may be gathered 
from Father Urban Young’s volumes concerning the 
work of Father Dominic Barberi as a missionary in 
England during that period. 


Let me tell you one thing about what has happened and 
is still happening about Manchester [he wrote to the 
Passionist General in Rome in the summer of 1845.]? 

Forty-five years ago there were in this city not more 
than forty-four Catholics. At this moment the Catholic 
population is in the neighbourhood of a hundred thousand. 
For this number there are just twelve priests, who work like 
heroes, hearing confessions at times from three o’clock in 
the afternoon till after midnight. Nevertheless about 
forty thousand Catholics have not yet made their Easter 
“duty”’, for sheer want of someone to hear their confessions. 
Apart from Catholics, these priests are called continually 
to assist dying Protestants, and they often find themselves 
faced with the dilemma—either to abandon Catholics in 
order to give some spiritual aid to poor helpless Protestants 
who call for their assistance, or to let these Protestants die 
without any help whatever. One case happens particularly 
often—namely that of a Protestant who was quite willing 





1 Recollections of Rome, p. 163. 
2 Dominic Barberi in England, p. 133. 
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to live outside the Catholic Church, but is unwilling to die 
outside of it. 

Now what I say about Manchester, which contains 
almost half a million of inhabitants, may be said propor- 
tionately of other populous cities—Liverpool, Birmingham 
and the rest. In all these places the Catholics are daily 
increasing in numbers, and the increase would be even 
greater if some definite encouragement were given. I 
therefore beseech you once again to see if you could not 
send a few more good men ready to suffer, to be mocked and 
despised for the love of Our Lord and His Church in this 
land. 


In a letter! during the previous year Father 
Dominic had said that he was going with a colleague 
to Liverpool to give two missions. “In Liverpool 
there are about eighty thousand Catholics, fifty 
thousand of whom are Irish.” But the great immi- 
gration from Ireland had not then begun. It was 
only a steady flow of labourers attracted to the 
cities and the mining towns by the prospect of finding 
employment. Most of the Catholic population was 
still English, and the number of converts to the 
Catholic Church was astonishing. In Leicestershire, 
for instance, the young convert Ambrose Phillipps had 
just opened at Grace-Dieu the first monastery in 
England since the Reformation. His little group of 
Trappist monks were not likely to have any immediate 
influence in the neighbourhood, even though he got 
them to take charge of two other small chapels on 
his estates at Grace-Dieu and Whitwick. In 
January 1841 he wrote? to tell Lord Shrewsbury that 
in his three missions ‘“‘no fewer than two hundred 
Protestants have been admitted into the Catholick 
Church since you visited us last October”. Even 
Phillipps, who was absorbed in the activities of the 
Tractarians, had been impressed by the fact that the 


1 Dominic Barberi in England, p. 123. 
3 Life of Ambrose Phillipps de Lisle, I., p. 107. 
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Oxford Movement was at that time but one cause of 
the large number of conversions which were taking 
place. 


The Catholick movement at Oxford [he told Lord 
Shrewsbury], I certainly regard as the brightest symptom 
of England’s reconversion, but thank God it is not the only 
one. There is a general movement amongst the lower 
classes which is most consoling. Great numbers have been 
received into the Church all over the Midland District 
during this last Christmas festival. 


In all the larger towns the same need for priests 
and for chapels was being acutely felt; and the 
comparison with present conditions in regard to the 
number of churches and priests in the country is 
certainly most encouraging. The need became far 
greater a few years later when the famine in Ireland 
lasted for three successive years from 1845 to 1847. 
The present problem of refugees from the bombed 
areas does not approach it in magnitude, for the 
refugees from Ireland were all Catholics and they 
arrived in hundreds of thousands. They were 
starving and homeless, and many of the older refugees 
could scarcely speak English. Before long they 
brought cholera with them, and it spread through 
the towns of the north and midlands wherever they 
were. Dominic Barberi’s letters to Rome give a 
tragic picture of the time. In June 1847 he was again 
in Liverpool. 


I went there to give the spiritual exercises to the holy 
priests who are sacrificing their lives at present for the 
unfortunate Irish people there, ravaged by the plague. 
In the last two months seven priests have died at their post. 
And priests are dying of the plague in other parts of the 
country. At Stone we have about a hundred Irish, of 
whom about half have been infected by the plague, and 
all are in want. I am terribly afraid we may lose some of 
our own men, but what can be done ? 

1 Dominic Barberi in Engiand, p. 177. 
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His Passionists at Aston worked unceasingly among 
the sick and Dominic Barberi himself was exposed to 
infection day after day. Fathers Gaudentius and 
Vincent went down with typhus, and then Ignatius 
Spencer, who received the last sacraments and was 
believed to be at death’s door. His death from 
typhus was actually reported, but he recovered 
almost miraculously. Some weeks later Dominic 
wrote! again to Rome, saying, “I hear that more than 
fifty English priests have died this year. If they all 
die what will we do in England? I hope that ‘mors 
martyrum sit semen Christianorum’”’. In September 
he wrote? that for three months Father Gaudentius 
had been unable to do any mission work “as he has 
been kept constantly at work among the Irish 
emigrants at our doors. The plague is still here, and 
I don’t know where it will end. Father Gaudentius 
has been and is still, exposed daily to the terrible 
danger of contagion’’. As for himself, “‘I go straight 
ahead as best I can. To think of repose is useless 
when great multitudes ask for bread and there is 
none to break it to them. The worst of it is that so 
many English priests are dying of the plague. Nine 
have died in Liverpool alone, up to the present 
moment”. It was from exhaustion through his 
efforts during all that time that Dominic Barberi 
collapsed and died at the railway station in Reading 
two years later. 


The time came [writes Bishop Ward], when the disease 
had run its course and ceased. In Ireland the famine was 
over, but those who had crossed the St. George’s Channel 
had obtained permanent work in England, and the majority 
did not return. They remained and still remain amongst 
us, to give numbers and importance to our Catholic congre- 
gations, and their presence has contributed more than any 
other cause to the progress of Catholicism in this country. 


1 Dominic Barberi in England, p. 182. Op cit., pp. 183-4. 
* Sequel to Catholic Emancipation II, p. 145. 
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Literally hundreds of priests in England had died of 
cholera before the plague ran its course. In Liverpool, 
where there were still only twenty priests, eighteen. 
were stricken with it and ten died. And among the 
most notable victims was the Vicar Apostolic of the 
Northern District, Dr. Riddell, who had succeeded to 
Dr. Mostyn in the summer of 1847 and contracted 
the fever a few months later while visiting the Irish 
refugees in Newcastle. 

In comparison with the refugee problem which 
followed the Irish famine the present difficulties of 
the Church in England are certainly less formidable 
than they appear at first sight. Not only are the 
numbers concerned very much smaller. The dis- 
persion is widespread over the whole country, instead 
of descending in an uncontrolled stream upon a few 
overcrowded districts. The Ministry of Health, 
ubiquitous in its jurisdiction and acting in close 
cooperation with all the local medical practitioners 
and sanitary authorities, is actively concerned to 
prevent any diffusion of epidemics. Direct assistance 
by the State is provided to ensure that the refugees 
are properly housed and fed ; and in fact a large 
proportion of the so-called refugees are amply 
provided with means to settle into their temporary 
homes. How different is the condition from that of 
the previous crisis may be gathered from the des- 
cription of an Irish Vincentian who assisted in 
organizing a new mission in Sheffield six years after 
the Irish famine had ceased. In Sheffield the Irish 
immigration had never been overwhelming, and it 
was one of the most prosperous of the new factory 
centres in the north. 


The morning was cold [wrote Father Burke? in describing 
how he had said the first Mass in a house which was to 
serve as the centre for the new mission]; the room was 


1Gwynn: A Hundred Years of Catholic Emancipation, p. 122. 
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scarcely half filled by a badly housed, poor, perished- 
looking congregation. This beginning was not very 
encouraging. At that time the trade of Sheffield was most 
prosperous, and the abundance of all material things, money 
included, was literally teeming and flowing over. Yet 
our poor people, through neglect, disorderly habits, and 
most of all through drink, were in a state of the deepest 
poverty and degradation. However, the gathering at the 
eleven o’clock Mass and in the evening, was even large, 
and the mission had “got a fair start’. I shall never forget 
the opening of the Sunday school, or catechism, in the 
afternoon of that day. The few children who assembled 
in the lower school-room were like wild Indians; they 
seemed never to have seen a priest before ; and their wild 
disregard of order or of authority almost disheartened me. 


Such being the conditions in a town where the 
proportion of skilled workers was much higher than 
in the shipping centres, and where the local Catholics 
were able to provide a decent house to serve as both 
chapel and school, the misery of the larger centres 
may be imagined. Yet it was from such misery that 
the Catholic Church grew rapidly in England less 
than a century ago, so that Bishop Ward was to 
write afterwards! that the immigration of these famine 
refugees from Ireland ‘‘affected the future of Cath- 
olicism in this country more even than the Oxford 
Movement, for it was the influx of Irish in 1846 and 
the following years which made our congregations 
what they are, and led to the multiplication of 
missions’’. 

Serious and widespread as the bombing of Catholic 
churches and religious houses has been during the 
past months, the damage does not even wipe out the 
increase in building during the past ten years. 
Financially the loss has been extremely heavy 
because the churches affected have chiefly been in the 
cities, where land values are high, building more 


1 Sequel to Catholic Emancipation, II, p. 130. 
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expensive than elsewhere, and the accumulation of 
years has assembled many sacred and valuable things. 
But the congregations who have been deprived of 
their churches have at least found better accom- 
modation for a continuance of their services than was 
available to the unorganized and resourceless Catholic 
colonies of a hundred years ago. In regard to the 
number of priests, the position has improved in- 
comparably, and it may be hoped that the war will 
result in a wider dispersal of priests through England 
than had been possible while the Catholic population 
was so exclusively concentrated in the overcrowded 
cities. In almost every diocese it must have been 
found that the smaller and more recently built 
churches in the outlying districts have benefited by a 
considerable influx of temporary residents, of whom a 
considerable number may be expected to remain. It 
would be easy to mention places where the local 
priest, after struggling for years with a small and 
scattered congregation and with no hope of providing 
enough Catholic children to justify the opening of a 
school, is now obliged to obtain help for the necessary 
increase in Masses on Sundays, with the arrival of 
evacuated schools, or regiments, or new factories or 
business establishments. It is not unreasonable to 
hope that many of the evacuated convents or other 
religious houses will continue in their temporary 
surroundings, whether from choice or because the 
areas which they had evacuated have since suffered 
serious dislocation and cannot be quickly rebuilt. 
The future of the industrial cities themselves is 
obviously uncertain. Many industries will inevitably 
have been hard hit when peace returns ; and the 
export markets may be hard to recapture when the 
long restrictions on international trade are at last 
removed and the competition of other countries 
becomes more effective than it has been for years 
past. Much of the destruction which has been caused 
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in the main centres of trade cannot possibly be 
repaired in a short time, and it may be found less 
expensive, and more convenient for other reasons, to 
reconstruct elsewhere on different lines. Many of 
those whose former employment has been suspended 
during the war may find employment in other 
districts before rebuilding can be comple ed in the 
places where they worked before the war. It is 
certainly not likely, and it is not even to be desired, 
that the economic life of the country shall ever be 
revived on the same pattern and in the same geo- 
graphical distribution as before. For that reason the 
Catholic population must be expected to become more 
widely scattered and less localized. Wherever possible 
the temporary accession of strength to the smaller 
churches should be consolidated while the war lasts, 
so that they may become centres from which new 
missions can be extended further afield. The dilemma 
which Dominic Barberi felt so acutely may yet arise 
again, with the simultaneous arrival of a large 
increase of Catholic population, coinciding with a 
strong movement of conversion to the Catholic 
Church. Every great war has been followed by a 
vigorous religious revival and there is no reason to 
expect that the aftermath of the present war will 
provide an exception. All Europe was swept by a 
new impulse towards religion after the revolutionary 
and Napoleonic wars, and in England, as Ambrose 
Phillipps found, the Oxford Movement was by no 
means the only symptom of it in this country. The 
letters and records of a century ago reveal an 
astonishingly widespread desire for religious teaching. 
It was so strong that even imported Italian missionaries 
like Father Gentili of the Order of Charity or Dominic 
Barberi and his Passionists, who could scarcely make 
themselves understood in English, made converts by 
hundreds wherever they went, and could have done 
far more if they had been able to cover a wider area. 
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But for Ambrose Phillipps, in the indomitable 
perseverance and enthusiasm of his youth, it may be 
doubted whether either Father Gentili or the Passion- 
ists could have come to England. Even Lord 
Shrewsbury, who was devoting most of his resources to 
building churches year after year, and who even 
spent most of his time abroad so that he could save 
money to devote to church building, did his utmost 
at first to dissuade his young convert friend from 
relying on them. Writing! from Rome in 1839, he 
told Ambrose Phillipps that he had now seen the 
Passionists there, and consulted with Lord Clifford 
and Father Glover. They were all agreed that “it 
is an impracticable scheme to think of working with 
them in England. ... Father Dominic spoke a 
little broken English but could not understand a word 
of what I said to him. You will only bring yourself 
and others into trouble with these good people, and 
do no good”. As for the recently founded Order of 
Charity, Shrewsbury reported in the same letter that 


We are all against your Gentili scheme. It is beginning 
at the wrong end. Besides which, Gentili is not suited for 
England. We must have a new race of zealous English 
missionaries, such as are now bringing up at Oscott, under 
the good Bishop and Pugin. There must be, as you say, 
perambulating preachers—this is of the utmost consequence ; 
but surely it is of no use preaching among people whom you 
must leave without any means of practising their religion. 


There was obvious commonsense in all these 
objections, but Ambrose Phillipps refused to be 
defeated. He had built three chapels on his own 
estate in Leicestershire, and he took Father Gentili 
as his personal chaplain when he could find no other 
way. 

Wiseman alone encouraged him in welcoming 


1 Life of Ambrose Phillipps de Lisle, I., pp. 105-6. 
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missionary priests from any quarter. He, too, had 
been immensely impressed by the surprising response 
among Protestants. Dominic Barberi came _ to 
England to interview him in 1840, and explained 
that they wished to take a house without the 
responsibilities of a parish but Wiseman “replied 
that it was quite impossible. He explained, among 
other points, that wherever a Catholic priest is 
stationed in England at present, the Protestants 
around come in numbers for instruction, like bees to 
their hive! So that in any case, apart from hereditary 
Catholics, a parish very soon grows up’. He had 
seen evidence of this himself when he stayed with 
Phillipps at Grace-Dieu and he mentions! a remark- 
able instance of what was happening in so many 
places : 


On that occasion a poor Protestant walked seven miles 
to hear Abbé Gentili preach! More than that, he stayed 
on all day in the church, shivering with cold, and a piece 
of bread only in his pocket, for the sole purpose of trying to 
persuade Gentili to go and preach in his own town. At 
the same time he offered the Abbé his own house as a place 
for meetings, and so on. The poor missioner could not 
make him any promise as he was already fully occupied 
in towns and villages nearby. And be it noted that in the 
town from which this Protestant came there is not a single 
Catholic! Poor people—to make them Catholics all 
they want is someone to instruct them with combined zeal 
and charity. Ah! Ifthere were only many good missioners ! 
But the labourers are few. 


A hundred years have passed since that letter was 
written and the new generation scarcely remembers 
the names of Father Gentili or Ambrose Phillipps or 
even Dominic Barberi. What would they not have 
given for the opportunities which await the Catholic 
Church in England today—with no lack of priests 


1 Dominic Barberi in England, p. 31. 
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trained in England and familiar with English con- 
ditions, with some 3,700 secular priests and some 
2,000 regulars and nearly 2,500 churches or chapels, 
with some 2,500,000 Catholics of whom a great 
number have become scattered into districts where 
the development of the Church has hitherto been 
backward or unknown, and with the whole country 
stirred to its depths by the harrowing of war, eager 
for religious ministration, and not only aware of the 
strength and vitality of the Catholic faith but vaguely 
turning towards it as the one creed which has out- 
lasted all schisms and persecutions. 
Denis Gwynn. 
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a of us who have the task of explaining the 
Faith to others—whatever the form our efforts 
at teaching may take : from a theological lecture to 
a simple catechism instruction—must surely be 
conscious of the need for acquiring the truly Catholic 
mind. Nor shall we readily deceive ourselves into the 
belief that the wisdom which this implies is easy of 
achievement. Apart altogether from the infused 
supernatural virtue of faith and an acquaintance with 
traditional theology, which are presupposed, there are 
required a depth and sureness of insight, a certain 
universal sympathy with the manifold aspects of the 
Church’s activity, a freedom from the idée fixe (that 
natural enemy of all true mental receptivity), which 
are the endowment of an exceptional few. In fact, 
we shall do well to acknowledge that, though no one 


may fairly call our orthodoxy in question, the most we 
can hope for is a more or less faithful approximation 
to the whole which is Catholicism. “The thing 


39 


known,” runs the scholastic adage (so trite, yet how 
profound !), “‘is in the one who knows it according to 
the measure (modus) of the knower.” Each of us, 
while adhering to the Christian Revelation as proposed 
by the Church, tends to diminish its significance to 
the scope of his own mental vision. 

What is here in question is not any conscious 
rationalism or tendency to disbelief. The Faith, both 
in its object and in the grace which motives it, is 
untouched by any element of subjectivism in its 
recipient ; it is essentially as perfect when held by a 
mind narrowed and stunted by the prejudices of 
environment and upbringing as it is in the intelligence 
of the most urbane of humanists, claiming to find 
nothing alien to his sympathies. The point to be 
discussed has to do with the concepts or ideas in which 
the truths of the Faith find their expression. These 
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concepts are, in themselves, human and rational, 
being, as it were, instruments adapted to our mental 
capacity through which we adhere to truths that no 
concept can adequately formulate. Though here 
again the Church, in drawing up her creeds and 
imposing her dogmas, presents us with the best 
expression which human language can devise for the 
utterance of realities which are all but ineffable. In 
adhering to these dogmatic statements, pondering 
their meaning and discerning their implications, we 
are safeguarded from error and become possessed of 
truth. Yet even so, the limitations of human thought 
and language are not thereby done away with; 
still less do we get rid of our own peculiar mental 
outlook, which cannot fail to work its effect upon the 
ideas we derive from the Faith. 

The importance of this should not be under- 
estimated. It is true that our personal realization of 
the content of our belief is determined largely by 
grace and, in particular, by the activity of the gifts of 
the Holy Spirit. We give a real, as distinct from a 
merely notional, assent—to employ Newman’s cele- 
brated distinction—when our minds are brought into 
harmony with the divine realities through the prompt- 
ings of the Spirit. But when we consider the human 
and rational framework in which these truths are 
embodied we may surely say that the vitality and 
operative force of the Faith depend, not so much upon 
an obscure intuition into God’s truth (though this is 
admittedly the essence of the theological virtue), as 
upon our sense of the reality and significance of the 
concepts in which that intuition finds its expression. 
It is not simply a matter, let us say, of: “I believe 
that Christ is the Son of God, the second Person of 
the Blessed Trinity, having assumed a human nature.” 
We should all assent unhesitatingly to this proposition 
as one statement of the fundamental truth of our 
religion. The point at issue is what significance do 
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we individually attach to the words of which such an 
affirmation is composed ; what depth and luminousness 
in our own thinking processes have such ideas as “‘God’’, 
“Christ”, “Person”, “Trinity”, “human nature” ? 

It is here that the opacity and waywardness of 
our own minds deflect the rays of supernatural 
faith from their true function of throwing light upon 
the normal interests and activities of every-day life. 
Ignorance, unreasoning prejudice, an incomplete 
philosophy, no less than mental laziness and in- 
discipline—to mention only strictly intellectual short- 
comings—can weaken, not indeed directly faith itself, 
but our grip upon the concepts and images whereby 
it becomes part of the furniture of our minds. Here 
surely is the explanation why we find certain epochs 
of history in which, quite apart from any widespread 
departure from orthodoxy, men fall into an unneces- 
sarily limited way of visualizing the Church’s corpus 
doctrinae, failing, more than need be, to take full 
account of its richness. The excessive intellectualism 
of the Christian Neo-Platonists, for example, though 
conferring many benefits upon the Church, did not 
envisage at their true worth the implications of the 
Incarnation: while the devotion to the Sacred 
Humanity, so conspicuous in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, was not perhaps always sufficiently aware 
of the dogma that there is but one Personality in 
Christ, and that divine. 

Nor may we in our own day, although the Church 
remains as ever indefectible, presume to claim that 
we as individuals can see its treasures steadily and see 
them whole. The triumph of an_ unchristian 
humanism at the time of the Renaissance, the toll of 
three centuries of various forms of rationalism, the 
manifold heresies, religious, political and economic, 
of which we are now witnessing the nemesis, have 
left an indelible impress upon the ways of thoughts of 
our contemporaries, Catholic and non-Catholic alike. 
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In the realm of the Faith the Councils of Trent and 
the Vatican have effectively countered all attack ; 
but the fact that we are invited to examine their 
decrees and canons in the light of a theology which 
was the product of a calmer age than either the 
sixteenth or nineteenth centuries suggests that their 
doctrine calls for a greater effort of the understanding 
than is sometimes given to it. And even with the 
less magisterial pronouncements of the teaching 
Church—a Papal Encyclical, the decree of a Roman 
Congregation—it may occasionally be forgotten that 
they have to be understood, not according to the glib 
interpretations of the ““modern mind” (even Catholic), 
but as instances of nearly twenty centuries of Christian 
tradition being brought to bear upon a particular 
fact or situation. 

Let us take one point of doctrine, though the 
fundamental one : ““What think ye of Christ ? Whose 
son is he?” Every Catholic will accept and whole- 
heartedly acquiesce in the orthodox answer to that 
question. But how closely conformed are our minds 
to that of the Church in its all but two thousand years 
of meditation upon the mystery of the union of two 
natures in one divine Person? Inevitably perhaps we 
tend either to stress the reality of the divine nature 
at the expense of the implications of Christ’s true 
humanity, or to allow the truth of His manhood to 
obscure from view the fact that He is also a divine 
Person. We are apt to view His life’s work too much 
from the point of view of God’s foreknowledge and 
the unalterable decrees of His will, and thus fall into 
a kind of fatalism, failing to see how Christ freely 
chose to do what He did and how tremendous an 
experience it was for Him. Or, on the other hand, in 
viewing the thing too humanly, we sentimentalize and 
offer sympathy, where we should be lost in wonder 
and worship at sublime courage and divine self- 
control. 
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Yet, in this connection, there is an even deeper 
aspect of Christ’s Person upon which we might 
profitably reflect. With what realization do we think 
of Him in relation to the Father, and as being, together 
with the Father, the One from whom the Holy Spirit 
proceeds? We commonly hear Catholicism spoken 
of as a “‘christocentric” religion, with the implication 
of Christ being the centre and focal point of all divine 
worship. And how true it is: for assuredly He 
recapitulates all things in Himself. But it is not the 
whole truth ; and it is perhaps worth while attempting 
to state some of the distinctions and qualifications 
which have to be made. ‘Too often we review the 
theological treatise De Verbo Incarnato without relating 
its findings to the doctrine (strictly speaking, more 
fundamental) De Trinitate. In consequence our 
outlook upon the whole body of religious truth lacks 
the depth and comprehensiveness to be expected of 
the mature Catholic mind. 

Christ in His humanity, sums up the whole per- 
fection of the human race. Because, furthermore, the 
humanity is hypostatically united to the Word, it 
is itself adorable. But it derives its adorableness 
precisely from the divine Personality to which it is 
united—God the Son, consubstantial with the Father. 
Never should our thoughts or meditation upon our 
Lord’s humanity be without reference to the divinity 
to which it is inseparably conjoined. For we must 
think of Jesus as being what He personally is, the Son 
of God. It is the reality of His divine sonship which 
should hold our attention as being, if we may so speak, 
the distinctive element of His Personality ; for it is 
because of this filiation, and only because of it, that 
He is distinct from the Father. Just as He himself 
is distinct from the third Person of the Blessed Trinity 
as being, together with the Father, the source from 
which the Holy Spirit proceeds. 

“Glory be to the Father through the Son in aes. 


Vol. xx. 125 
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Holy Ghost’, runs the ancient and perfectly orthodox 
formula. St. Basil and St. Athanasius, as Karl 
Adam (following Jungmann) has pointed out, in 
order to counter the Arian heresy, replaced it by the 
one with which we today are more familiar : “Glory 
be to the Father and to the Son and to the Holy 
Ghost.” But the truth embodied in the earlier mode 
of expression remains. We are drawn towards the 
Father through the Son in the Spirit ; it is thus that we 
receive “‘the adoption of sons whereby we cry Abba 
(Father)”. And although it is only by “appropria- 
tion”? that we attribute diverse operations ad extra to 
each of the three Persons, such a procedure is necessary 
if we are to appreciate the significance of the Trinity 
in the Christian life as made known to us by reve- 
lation.? 

In the West our thoughts of the Trinity are 
dominated by the work of St. Augustine, St. Thomas 
owing immeasurably more to him than to any of 
the Greek fathers. In marked contrast to Arian 
subordinationism Augustine’s interest in the Trinity 
is in the unity, rather than the distinction of 
the Persons, whose individual characteristics recede 
somewhat into the background. Working from the 
psychological data of the three operations of the 
human soul—memory, understanding and will—he 
shows how these form a reproduction on the created 
level of the divine activity : man is, or becomes, an 
image of the divine Being which unfolds itself in a 
threefold Personality. The one fountain-head of 
Being issues forth in the eternal utterance of the 
divine Word, co-equal and consubstantial with its 
Source, and in the love of the Father and the Son, 
which is the Holy Spirit. And, corresponding with 
this, man’s approach to God involves an assimilation 





1 “(Trinitas] cum sit inseparabilis numquam intelligeretur esse 
Trinitas, si semper inseparabiliter diceretur.’’ (St. Leo the Great, Serm. 
76.) 
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primarily to that divine Being, which only in the 
second instance unfolds itself in the triple Personality. 
Thus but little emphasis is laid upon our distinctive 
relationship to each of the three Persons—io the 
Father, through the Son, in the Holy Spirit—which is 
rooted in Christian tradition. 

The Augustinian conception has the immense 
merit of safeguarding the identity of nature in the 
three Persons, and the danger of subordinationism 
which lurks in over-emphasis upon the order of the 
Persons as first, second and third, is effectively 
excluded. Nevertheless, and especially when we 
consider sanctifying grace as a participation in us of 
the divine nature, it is useful to complement the 
Augustinian synthesis by another point of view. It 
has been well said that “‘to arrive at the full meaning 
and precise content of life in God, we must revive 
the pre-Augustinian conception of the mystery of the 
Trinity”. Here our thought begins, not with the 
unity of essence, but with the distinction of Persons. 
From this standpoint God is first considered, not as a 
divine Being unfolding itself in threefold Personality, 
but as a divine Person—the Father—from whom two 
other divine Persons, in all things with Him coequal, 
proceed. This first Person is thus regarded as the 
“source” of the divinity, which is communicated by 
eternal generation to the Son, and through the Son to 
the Holy Ghost. The divine life so transmitted to the 
Spirit is communicated to mankind (under the finite 
and participated form of sanctifying grace) by the 
Spirit, “the Lord and giver of life’, to whom the work 
of sanctification is appropriated. In inverse order to 
this flow of divine life is the movement of man to 
God : in the Spirit, through the Son, to the Father. 

So it is that our thoughts about Christ should merge 
into our thoughts about the Father and the Holy 
Spirit. Christ is indeed the centre of Christian 
1 Stolz, The Doctrine of Spiritual Perfection, p. 225. 
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worship ; but in saying this we include His unique 
relationship to the other Persons of the Trinity. To 
view our Lord simply as God-made-Man, or to look 
upon Him as, of Himself, the all-embracing object of 
man’s religious aspirations, is to neglect the New 
Testament evidence and to impoverish the revelation 
committed to the Church. 

There is nothing in the gospels themselves which 
justifies us in calling the religion which Jesus embodied 
“‘christocentric’’, in any exclusive meaning of that 
word. He came to teach mankind to do the will of 
the Father, to worship God “‘in spirit and in truth”. 
If He drew men to Himself it was that they might be 
the more closely united to God. His message was 
“‘theocentric”, a more intense fixing of the thoughts 
and desires of His contemporaries upon the One they 
imagined themselves always to have known : the God 
of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob. Christ is truly the 
way to God ; there is no approaching the Father save 
through Him ; but He nowhere directly proclaims 
Himself as the object of men’s worship. Even His 
miracles, though He could appeal to them as a proof 
of His divine mission, contain nothing of self- 
advertisement. Always He shrank from that. “And 
He charged him that he should tell no man.”’ ‘‘Go into 
thy house, and if thou enter into the town, tell nobody.” 

From the Father He came forth ; to the Father He 
would return. And His whole life’s work was to do 
the will of the Father. Many among the moderns, 
led notably by Harnack, in their one-sided reading 
of the evidence, have supposed that Christ’s only 
message for mankind was that they might learn to 
acknowledge God as their Father. This conception 
is woefully inadequate when interpreted merely as a 
metaphor expressing our natural relationship with 
God, as portraying the kindly providence of One who 
is all-wise and all-good towards the creatures He has 
made. But it becomes wholly true when it is under- 
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stood as an adoptive Fatherhood, granted to us 
through the Son in the Spirit. Understanding the 
matter thus, we should be the first to acknowledge 
that it is a capital error to take any view of Chris- 
tianity which fails to give to the Fatherhood of God 
a place of dominant importance. “I have glorified 
Thee on earth ; I have finished the work which Thou 
gavest me to do.” If Jesus would admit us to His 
company as brothers it is only that we may, with Him, 
own God to be our Father. 

The abiding presence with Jesus of the Spirit of 
God teaches us that if we would understand Him at 
all it must be “‘in the Spirit’. ‘‘No man can say the 
Lord Jesus, but by the Holy Ghost’, St. Paul was 
afterwards to remind the inhabitants of Corinth. Of 
the Spirit Christ had been conceived in His mother’s 
womb. Jesus goes forth “‘full of the Holy Spirit” and 
is “led by the Spirit” to the desert of temptation. He 
returns to Galilee “in the power of the Spirit’’, and at 
Nazareth applies to Himself the prophecy concerning 
the servant of Yahweh, “the Spirit of the Lord is 
upon me’. “In the Spirit of God” we are told that 
He cast out devils. Small wonder that He refers to 
the Spirit as “‘the Comforter”. He and the Father will 
send forth the Spirit together : “the Spirit of truth, 
who proceedeth from the Father”. Being coequal 
with Christ the Spirit can bear perfect witness to 
Him : “‘He will give testimony of Me’’. 

Catholic Christianity is thus theocentric rather 
than christocentric. Although from earliest years our 
thoughts are absorbed in the humanity of Christ, and 
we learn to worship Him in daily religious practice— 
during Mass, in our visits to the Blessed Sacrament, at 
Benediction—the Church would lead us to a deeper 
insight into the ideas and imagery in which its faith 
first finds expression: to the Word, who “in the 
beginning was with God’’, a mystery which flesh and 
blood could not reveal but only the Father who is 
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in heaven. Our thoughts of God, awakened by 
Jesus, are led with and through Him to the Father 
and the Holy Spirit : per Dominum nostrum .. . qui 
tecum vivit et regnat in unitate Spiritus Sancti. 

The liturgical prayers, those vital expressions of 
the Church’s dogma, offer the surest guide in our 
approach to God. ‘Though informed by the Spirit 
of Christ, it is at first sight astonishing how few of 
them are addressed directly to Him. Rather, with 
Him, they call upon the Father “who livest and 
reignest in unity with the Holy Ghost, God, for ever 
and ever’. We ask of the Father in Christ’s name, as 
the Church was bidden to do at the beginning. The 
greatest of her prayers, the Pater Noster (an epitome of 
all men’s supplication to God) fixes our thoughts upon 
the Heavenly Father, with whom Jesus is truly con- 
substantial and co-eternal, but to whom also He is 
the way. And if we wish for the Church’s liturgical 
thought in its more developed form, surely we find it 
in the Preface which is chanted at Mass on most 
Sundays of the year ; wherein we give thanks “unto 
Thee, O holy Lord, Father Almighty, everlasting 
God : who with thine only begotten Son and the 
Holy Ghost art one God, one Lord : not in the oneness 
of a single person, but in the Trinity of one substance. 
For that which we believe from thy revelation 
concerning thy glory, that same we believe of thy Son, 
that same of the Holy Ghost, without difference or 
separation. So that in confessing the true and 
everlasting Godhead, we shall adore distinction in 
persons, oneness in being, equality in majesty ; which 
Angels and Archangels, the Cherubim too and the 
Seraphim do praise.” 

In worshipping thus we fix our gaze upon the goal 
and summit of our Faith, united in mind with Christ : 
for we voice the adoration of His Church, which does 
not speak to God apart from Him. 

AELRED GRAHAM, O.S.B. 
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REPRISALS : A SECOND OPINION 


ANON MAHONEY’S informative article on the 

thorny problem of Reprisals, in the December 
number of this REviEw, is so stamped with the hall- 
mark of competence, and so much on the side of the 
angels, that, even with editorial encouragement, I 
hesitate to venture comment. Yet so complicated 
are the issues, so various the possible approaches to the 
problem (witness the long debate in the correspond- 
ence columns of The Times newspaper), that even 
a general practitioner in this field may be excused for 
offering a second opinion. It may turn out to be in 
substantial agreement with the first opinion, in which 
case the clients of this Review will be no worse off 
than many another patient. On the other hand, it 
may differ and be wrong, in which case its refutation 
should at least serve to throw the right view into 
stronger relief. 

The principal modification which I would suggest 
seems to me to be one of form or emphasis rather than 
of substance, but it involves a modification also in the 
conclusion. Canon Mahoney appeals, needless to 
say, to the two cardinal principles on which the 
solution of the problem hinges, namely, the intrinsic 
wrongfulness of direct killing of the innocent and the 
right to repel violence by violence: but when he 
comes to his crucial decision—that “‘it is morally 
wrong directly to attack a non-military objective” —he 
bases it rather on an appeal to those Christian “ideas 
of mercy, pity and love of humanity” which have 
done so much to temper the ruthlessness of uncon- 
trolled war, and the observance of which can alone 
save us from ‘“‘a reversion to barbarism’’. 

Now, no one would question that these ideas of 
mercy are expressive of the Christian moral sense, and 
that their translation into international conventions 
is the only way in which we can decide who are in 
1g! 
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practice to be regarded as “innocent” and therefore 
immune from direct attack on their lives. But they 
do not appear to me to provide a firm enough basis 
for a decision on the precise point at issue : whether, 
namely, a belligerent with a just cause may lawfully 
adopt reprisals against an enemy who aggravates his 
unjust aggression by ignoring these ideas of mercy and 
the conventions in which they find expression, and 
thus induces a one-sided reversion to barbarism. 

If these Christian conceptions, these agreed miti- 
gations of the brutality into which war can degenerate, 
were precise expressions of unalterable moral laws, 
they would provide incontrovertible premises for the 
conclusion reached by Canon Mahoney. But, as 
Canon Mahoney is well aware, they are not such. To 
take perhaps an extreme example, Christian ideas of 
mercy led to a prohibition of war-making in Advent, 
Lent and Rogation-tide, and from Wednesday even- 
ing to Monday morning in every week throughout the 
rest of the year.1 Yet no one ever claimed that these 
were limitations based upon and as unalterable as the 
law of nature. The Christian conventions cited by 
Canon Mahoney are admittedly nearer to being 
natural law than these time limitations, and their 
observance would certainly safeguard the nations 
from transgressing the not-always-clearly distinguish- 
able line between what is right and what is wrong in 
warfare : but they will not precisely draw that line. 
They set an ideal which it is extremely desirable to 
achieve in practice between the warring parties, but 
they are far from being the clearest guide to prin- 
ciple, when, unilaterally, the agreed ideal has gone 
by the board. 

I would prefer, therefore, to seek a solution of the 
problem of reprisals simply on the basis of the 
principle invoked by St. Thomas as the criterion of 
legitimate self-defence: “Vim vi repellere licet cum 


1 Cap. un., X, de treuga et pace, I, 34. 
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moderamine inculpatae tutelae”’.! The operative 
words, from our point of view, are “‘inculpatae” and 
“moderamine”’. There must be nothing morally 
culpable in the defensive measures adopted, and the 
degree of physical evil inevitably consequent on their 
adoption must be moderated and proportioned to the 
end in view ; that is to say, no more violence must be 
used than is necessary, nor against more of the 
enemy’s subjects than the defeat of his aggression 
requires. 

Leaving aside, for a moment, this vital question of 
proportion which in practice makes all the difference, 
and limiting our inquiry to what forms of violence 
can possibly be justifiable in a just war, we find prac- 
tical unanimity among theologians. They hold that, 
with one notable restriction, the State may do anything 
to its enemy which is necessary to the achievement of 
its war aim. It may directly attack the lives and 
property of active aggressors (nocentes). It may 
directly seize or destroy the property even of in- 
offensive persons (innocentes), provided they are enemy 
subjects and the effective prosecution of the war 
demands such action. Indirectly, in the pursuit of 
the above aims, and for a sufficient reason, it may 
knowingly imperil the lives and property of innocent 
people, enemy or neutral. The one thing a belligerent 
state can never lawfully do is this: it may not 
directly intend to kill the innocent, even only as a 
reluctantly adopted means to a laudable end, or take 
measures the only direct effect of which is to bring 
about their death.? 

If the distinctive characteristics of nocentes and 
innocentes were as clear today as they were to the older 
theologians, the application of the above principles 
would be comparatively easy. But,as Canon Mahoney 


1 Summa, IIa, Iae, qu. Ixiv, a.vii. 

3 Cf. S. Alphonsus, Theologia moralis, 1.III, tr. IV, n. 409, Rome, 1900, 
I, p. 454; Reiffenstuel, Jus canonicum universum, 1.1, tit. XXXIV, n. 14, 
Venice, 1735, I, p. 368. 
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points out, it is precisely here that the major difficulty 
lies : who are the innocent, the harmless, the non- 
aggressive? ‘The wearing or non-wearing of a 
uniform evidently cannot be taken as the distinctive 
mark, because uniforms are a mere convention, and 
the international agreements which postulate their use 
by combatants do no more than witness to the need of 
an adequate distinction between aggressors and non- 
aggressors: they do not and cannot decide who in 
fact are aggressors. To decide that, we must ask 
who in fact contribute actively to the inception 
and maintenance of the aggression. And if the 
answer leads logically to the inclusion of munition- 
workers among the aggressors who may be directly 
attacked, where, we may ask, in this age of totalitarian 
warfare, when whole nations are harnessed to the 
common struggle and all, male and female, old and 
young, are expected to contribute their maximum 
effort, where are we to draw the line? Are we to 
hold that the modern conception of “‘a nation at 
war’’, carried to its logical conclusion, makes the whole 
nation a legitimate object of direct attack ? 

I agree with Canon Mahoney that there must be 
something morally wrong in such a reversion to bar- 
barism ; that the Christian mitigations of warfare 
which resulted in the exemption of certain categories 
of people are expressive of this fact, and that their 
translation into sacrosanct international agreement 
is the only practical way of avoiding such an evil. But 
why is such wholesale slaughter wrong? The answer, 
to my mind, lies not in the slaughterer’s failure to 
maintain a distinction between nocentes and innocentes ; 
for even if the whole nation could be shown to be co- 
operating in the aggression, its wholesale slaughter 
would still be wrong : no, it lies rather in his failure 
to observe the moderamen iustae tutelae. 

Violence is at least a physical evil, and therefore 
even when its use is morally justifiable, no more may 
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be employed than is necessary to the end intended. 
If, for example, I can safely repel a murderous attempt 
on my life by shooting the attacker, I am not allowed 
to begin by shooting his wife, simply on the ground 
that she is in sympathy with his ideals, provided his 
weapon, and in general helps to keep him fighting fit. 
So, too, if an aggressor state can be effectively repelled 
by the killing or capture of its fighting forces, it would 
be inordinate and wrong tocarry the campaign directly 
against its war-workers at home. The point is not 
stressed by theologians, because, until the invention 
of the aeroplane, it was normally necessary and 
sufficient to deal with the fighting men first. But the 
mere fact that it is now possible to ham-string 
Goliath by killing his armourer, does not necessarily 
make such killing ordinate and right.- As there are 
degrees of aggression, so there must be degrees in the 
violence used to counter it. It may be that in the 
modern belligerent state every citizen co-operates to 
some extent in an aggression, but the co-operation of 
civilians as a whole is too remote to justify their direct 
slaughter as a means of eliminating it. Nor can I 
conceive of circumstances in which such a method of 
war would be ordinate and justifiable. The immedi- 
ate aggression will always come from the fighting 
forces and the factories which keep them supplied, 
and as long as it can most effectively be met by killing 
the one and smashing the other, the moralist need not 
worry unduly as to whether civilians are nocentes or 
innocentes : their lives are in any case not a legitimate 
9 | object of direct attack. To strike directly at them 
; | would be an inordinate way of repelling the principal 
| aggressors, which means that it would be contrary to 
r the moderamen iustae tutelae, and therefore morally 
wrong. 

On the other hand, it can be lawful, in certain 
e circumstances, to attack the property of enemy subjects, 
even that of the innocent, if there be any such. The 
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reason for distinguishing thus between the lives and this 
the property of the innocent is that, “as members of } arr 
the State, they can be punished for its crimes in those mu 
goods which are subject to the dominion of the in t 
State’’!, and whereas this cannot be said of their acti 
lives, which are subject to God alone, it can be said cipe 
of their property. If, therefore, our airmen should be imy 
sent to smash the centre of Berlin as a reprisal for the | oyr 


smashing of London, then, as long as they do not | hay 
directly intend to take lives, but only to destroy | day 
property, it seems to me that they need have no | no 
scruple, at least on the score of the objective morality | me 
of their intention. The only moral question that need | else 
worry them is the question of proportion of means to | ang 
end. Does such destruction of enemy civilian pro- | Mo 
perty (as distinct from normal military objectives) | see 
exceed the moderamen tustae tutelae? Isitaninordinate | tha 
use of violence ? wer 
To this question I would answer with a distinction. | effe 
In a normal war, fought out between the armed forces | aj] , 
of the belligerents, it seems to me that direct and way 
deliberate destruction of enemy civilian property | me 
would certainly be an inordinate use of violence, | ang 
because, as long as one’s striking power can be | dire 
effectively used against the immediate aggressor—that | jntr 
is to say, the armed forces of the enemy and their | eyjj 
communications, factories and supply centres—they | and 
remain the only proper object ofattack. Theordinate | yse 
way of defeating the remote aggression of the paper- | eny 
saving, bond-buying and helmet-knitting civilian is | rep 
surely not to smash his house or shop: it is to smash | tot 
the war machine that he is feeding. Ina normal war, 
therefore, an airman could not conscientiously carry | at ; 
out a direct attack on civilian property ofno immediate | gy, 
military value. the 
But the difficulty, and the principal reason for the —_yje, 
urgency of this question of reprisals, is precisely that — wa, 
1S. Alphonsus, loc. cit., n. 409. 
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this is not a normal war. At the time of writing, the 
armed forces, which should be settling the dispute in 
mutual conflict, can scarcely get at each other except 
in the air. The enemy persistently declines a naval 
action, and twenty-one miles of water keep the prin- 
cipal land armies at bay. The result is that the enemy, 
impatient of a settlement, seeks to subdue us by sinking 
our merchant ships and destroying our cities. We 
have shown our ability to meet this vital threat, in the 
daytime, by direct action : but so far we have found 
no direct answer to the night attack. The Govern- 
ment’s view, repeatedly expressed in parliament and 
elsewhere, is that, up to the present, the best indirect 
answer is to hammer the enemy’s bases and factories. 
Most people will agree, and, being reluctant to 
see any increase in the savagery of war, will hope 
that it will remain so. But suppose circumstances 
were to change, and it became clear that the only 
effective way of preventing Germany from reducing 
all our cities to rubble was to smash a few of theirs by 
way of reprisal, then it seems to me that the Govern- 
ment would be quite justified in ordering such action 
and our airmen in executing it. They must not 
directly intend the killing of the innocent, for that is 
intrinsically evil. But there is nothing intrinsically 
evil in the destruction of enemy civilian property ; 
and though ordinarily it would constitute an inordinate 
use of violence, the extraordinary circumstances 
envisaged would, in my view, restore the balance, and 
render it justifiable, at least in the measure necessary 
to the immediate purpose. 

Tosum up. I am afraid that this hesitant essay 
at a solution of a difficult problem may have merely 
succeeded in further confusing the issue. Let me 
therefore re-emphasize my main point. In my 
view, it is impossible to solve the problems of modern 
warfare, especially air warfare, merely or even mainly 
on the basis of the old distinction between nocentes 
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and innocentes. The innocent—that is to say, the 
harmless (if, apart from infants, there are any)—are, 
of course, immune from direct attack on their lives ; 
but in modern conditions the theologian cannot tell 
who they are, and the attacking airman does not know 
where they are. The chief practical criterion must 
therefore be the moderamen iustae tutelae. Violence is 
an evil which must be kept down to the minimum 
necessary to self-defence and be directed normally 
only against the immediate and proximate aggressor. 
Nothing but the most extraordinary circumstances 
can justify its extension to the more remote aggressor, 
the co-operative but individually defenceless civilian ; 
and since, even when this civilian is not an innocent 
professor of moral theology, his co-operation is in any 
case extremely remote, the attack, even in the extra- 
ordinary circumstances envisaged, may be aimed 
directly only at his property. I leave it to the reader 
to decide whether the present circumstance of an 
aggressive nation devoting its armed might mainly to 
the sinking of merchant ships and the destruction of 
civilian property is sufficiently extraordinary. To my 
mind, it is. 
LawrENcE L. McREavy. 
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HOMILETICS 
The First Sunday of Lent 


** Not in bread alone doth man live.’’ (Matt. iv, 1-11.) 





HESE words are a reminder to me of what manner of 

creature I am. We are animals, but we are not mere 
animals. To the animal part of ourselves have been added 
gifts and endowments which lift us above the animal plane, 
and set vibrating within us needs and aspirations quite 
outside the range of physical appetite and necessity. The 
body is not the whole of man, and, therefore, bodily things 
do not suffice for man. 

We are not just patent digesters ; no philosophy, however 
misguided, has ever suggested that. Napoleon or no 
Napoleon, an army does not march on its stomach, or 
anything like it. We have not done everything for a human 
being when we have clothed it from head to foot and filled 
it to repletion with costly meats. The problem of human 
stability and happiness is not nearly so simple as all that. 
“The Kingdom is not in meat and drink.’’ To go searching 
for our lost paradise among the animal facts of life is a folly 
against which our nature itself protests ; and we can hear 
the protests, in the cries of dissatisfaction and disillusion 
which rise up from thousands of hearts sated by life’s ignoble 
pleasures. 

Animalism is a desecration of human nature, and man- 
kind has always felt that it is so. Through all the stages 
of human development mankind is seen hard at work 
transcending the animal facts of existence. To read a book 
like The Legacy of Greece is to realize that, even when the 
might of paganism covered the earth, there were plenty well 
aware that not in bread alone does man live. 

‘Not in bread alone” . . . these words are, in a way, a 
call to the penances of Lent. The whole point of religious 
renunciation is to liberate the soul for the higher life. 
Knowledge, art, progress, the making of all that is new, 
are impossible without some self-limitation and the trans- 
cending of one’s lower nature. Only those who place the 
objects of their creative energy above themselves, who 
139 
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prefer truth to self, are capable of producing anything worth 
while. The poet may be a sinner ; but, in the moment when 
the spark is kindled within him, he rises above the level to 
which he has fallen. Genius is always ascetic ; so is love 
and so is piety. Development and attainment presuppose 
renunciations. In ancient Greece the word “‘asceticism’”’ stood 
for the essential discipline adopted by athletes in training. 
Creation is, by its very nature, a self-sacrificing ; and all 
creative work implies self-restriction. Thus the extreme 
renunciations of the early desert ascetics paved the way for 
the fine flowering of mediaeval culture. 

The body must be controlled and restrained in the very 
interests of the body. What we need is equilibrium ; and 
this is obtained, in large measure, by intelligent self-control 
and self-denial. Man naturally tends towards the satis- 
faction of his physiological appetites and artificial needs. 
But he degenerates physically and mentally when he 
satisfies these appetites completely. 

Religion, therefore, without asceticism, is a vain thing. 
To expect to make moral and spiritual progress without it is 
to expect fruit from an unpruned tree. There must be 
some sacrifice of the sterile pleasures of sense if we are to 
develop spiritually. The very pagans were well aware that 
the lower sort of happiness has to be sacrificed to the higher. 
The Roman Stoics, to whose disciples St. Paul’s Epistle 
was, in part, addressed, found no difficulty in accepting the 
ascetical exhortations found in it : 


The wisdom of the flesh is death : 

But the wisdom of the spirit is life and peace. 
If you live according to the flesh you shall die. 
They that are of the spirit 

Mind the things that are of the spirit. 


The body has a perfect right to be indulged, and the 
authentic Church has always spoken up in defence of normal 
human inclinations ; but this indulgence ought not to be 
at the expense of our spiritual strength, our spiritual 
freedom, our spiritual destiny. The trouble with the body 
is that it is apt to be interested only in the passing attractions 
of the moment. It commonly stops short at the trivial, the 
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mean and the base if it be not directed and controlled by 
the Spirit. Left to itself it will enjoy itself wantonly and 
savagely. 

It is all very well to talk about following nature, but there 
is no such thing as normal or ideal nature. Nature must be 
resisted and controlled in its own interests, in order that 
we may bring order into it. “If any man will come after 
Me let him deny himself.”’ And this sacrifice that is 
demanded, as a conditional title to fellowship with Him, is 
the sacrifice of our nature. The fruits of the sacrifice are 
strength and liberty. 

In our time the pressure of material things is becoming 
unbearable. Life, the human soul, the human personality 
are being assaulted on every side by mechanism. A few 
years ago it was the boast of science that it had conquered 
matter, had got above it, penetrated it and wrung from it its 
uttermost secret. But the fact is that our world is falling 
more and more under the domination of matter. In spite 
of all our loud-voiced glorification of matter—of machinery 
and industry—these things have failed to satisfy us. Stand- 
ing behind all these whirring machines are sensitive human 
beings with deep inner needs which they are anxious to 
satisfy. Even the improvement of the conditions of life 
does not necessarily result in the satisfying of life itself. 


The Second Sunday of Lent 


“We beseech you that, as you have received of us how you ought 
to walk and to please God, so also you would walk.’ (I Thess. 
iv, 1-7.) 


This is a favourite metaphor with the sacred writers 
from Genesis to Apocalypse. St. Paul employs it about twenty 
times. Our Lord Himself uses it again and again, for 
example—as The Imitation reminds us—‘‘He that followeth 
Me walketh not in darkness.” 

When trial and calamity press upon us we become 
acutely conscious of our need of the divine support. At 
such times we feel that, if access to Him were denied to us, 


we must wither as surely as the flower that is denied access 
Vol. xx. K 
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to the sun. ‘‘Without Me you can do nothing’’—the truth 
of these words comes home to us with particular force at the 
present moment. 

And, at such times, we are favourably situated for the 
making of good resolutions, for the task of retracing our 
steps. To that extent we are well off, thanks to the very 
harshness of the ordeal which our destiny has imposed upon 
us. We are tied to this ordeal and have no power to re- 
nounce it. It must remain with us as a distinct acquisition 
for better or for worse, as a potentiality for good or evil. 
The human soul cannot be subjected to a trial such as ours 
has been without developing into something quite different 
from its former state; and what that something quite 
different is to be depends on our ability or inability to 
profit by all that has happened to us. 

“We have gone astray like sheep without a shepherd.” 
Fortunately, in a way, the crisis which is upon us has 
nothing fatalistic or inexplicable about it. Hence we are 
able to contemplate it without undue mental confusion, 
with calmness and steadiness of thought—above all, with 
hopefulness of heart. We have simply lived to witness the 
culmination of a process that has been working itself to a 
head for generations. Modern history has, step by step, 
conducted the nations along a path whose signposts indi- 
cated plainly enough what was lying at the end of it. This 
tragedy has not been imposed upon our part of the world 
by the blind force of evolutionary necessity ; it has been the 
outcome of our inner disease. The nations have refused to 
follow the Light, and in consequence find themselves 
walking in darkness. 

There is nothing unduly alarming about the breakdown 
of a piece of machinery provided one is able to ascertain 
wherein exactly it was defective. Such breakdowns have, 
in fact, a positive value, and contribute to the perfecting of 
all inventions. It is common ground now that modern 
civilization has been largely—too largely— inspired by the 
doctrine of self-interest energetically directed towards 
material things, and separated from the control of moral 
and cultural values. The shallowness, instability and danger 
of such a civilization have at last been demonstrated with 
shattering force, and it remains for us to draw the con- 
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clusion and learn the lesson. Upon our willingness to do 
this our salvation depends. 

When the last war was ended its obvious lessons were 
very soon forgotten. Europe was seized anew by the 
intoxication of materialism, of domination, of wealth- 
getting and money-power, and thus invited the application 
to itself of another lesson even sharper still. Ifwe now harden 
our hearts, blind ourselves to the true meaning of events 
and bend our energies to the consolidation of the status quo, 
we shall compromise the very existence of our civilization by 
inviting a root and branch revolution in which the good 
will founder with the bad. 

We stand aghast at the evils of the three leading forms of 
totalitarianism which have succeeded in imposing them- 
selves upon over two hundred millions of our neighbours. 
But we have to understand that this state-absolutism must 
almost of necessity spring up in a technical civilization which 
no longer possesses any vital and independent principle of 
moral control. Totalitarianism is the inevitable nemesis, 
the self-produced abomination, of any community that has 
not the moral stamina to become a Christian community. 
The same or a similar fate awaits any society that calls itself 
Christian, decks itself out in Christian emblems and yet has 
not the honesty to take its own Gospel seriously, has not the 
courage to walk along the path mapped out for it by Jesus 
Christ. 

One truth emerges from the crisis, and it is that only in 
and through a genuine and whole-hearted return to Christian 
principles can the moral and spiritual image of man be 
preserved from the elements of a world bent on defacing it. 
There are those who profess to be exasperated by oft-re- 
peated statements of this kind ; yet, surely, we must con- 
tinue to make them because they are true ; clama, ne cesses ! 
Why should it be considered pedantic and rhetorical to 
assert that the reinstatement of the Christian religion as a 
world-force depends upon whether Christians are prepared to 
leave off supporting unchristian things, on whether we are 
prepared to do in the name of Christ what others are trying 
to do in the name of anti-Christ ? For as surely as Chris- 
tian influence abandons any ficld of human endeavour, 
that field will be seized and occupied by the enemy. 
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Some say that the world is now ripe for a moral and 
spiritual revolution. If this be so, then our mission is to be 
pioneers in this reactionary movement. God must become 
the centre of our thoughts and activities. We must walk in 
all things worthy of our calling. We talk of the “world 
problem’’ and “‘the collective problem’’, but in reality there 
is only one problem. The world or collective problem is, 
at heart, the problem of the individual. The world is 
wrong because individuals are wrong. Each one, therefore, 
must take himself or herself in hand. I must concentrate 
upon myself in the first place. I must keep telling myself 
that my moral and spiritual poverty are contributing to the 
general degeneration. The moral and spiritual strength of 
Christendom are the moral and spiritual strength of the 
individuals who compose it. ‘‘We beseech you that, as you 
have received of us how you ought to walk and to please 
God, so also you would walk.” 


The Third Sunday in Lent 


“Let no man deceive you with vain words.” (Ephes. v, 1-9.) 


St. Paul knew more about words, the use and abuse of 
them, than most. Apart from his own oratorical gifts, 
he lived in an age that was fully conscious of the power of 
spoken language. 

It would be difficult to exaggerate this power directed 
whether to good or to evil. When Philip was endeavouring 
to subjugate Athens he acknowledged that it was not her 
soldiers that he feared so much as the orator Demosthenes, 
who fanned the hostility of the populace by harping on the 
word Liberty. In every critical emergency the Roman 
standards were raised so that the legionaries might be able 
to see the four magic letters $.P.Q.R. The In hoc signo 
vinces gave Constantine the victory ; and Peter the Hermit’s 
God wills it set the chivalry of Europe in motion. The 
exhortation Aux Armes with which Camille Desmoulins 
harangued the Paris mob on 12 July, 1789, is said to have 
started the Revolution ; while Liberté, Fraternité, Egalité have 
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been the watchwords of a whole nation for over a century. 
A momentous and beneficent reconstruction is associated 
with the single word Pax. 

But words can and do deceive us. It is astonishing how 
easily men become their dupes, their victims ; and there is 
no tyranny like the tyranny of a phrase. The serpent 
ensnared our first parents with vain words. ‘You shall be 
like gods,” he said. They did not know what this meant but 
it sounded well. What is the use of saying that So-and-So 
is a clever speaker or writer if it is not the truth that he is 
speaking or writing? Error often succeeds mainly owing 
to the fascination which high-sounding words exercise over 
feeble imaginations. The pseudo-scientist Haeckel relied 
mainly on an unintelligible phraseology. And on the lips 
of different men the same word may mean different things. 
By liberty the reckless mean licence, the swindler means 
cheating, the lawless mean violence, the anarchist means 
murder and the libertine means seduction. 

Within recent years, words and phrases have been making 
afool and a dupe of contemporary history. Nowadays the 
bulk of the words that are spoken and written are spoken 
and written not in favour of objective truth, but in favour 
of subjective opinion, in favour of partisan opinion, in 
favour of some vested interest. One critic asserts that the 
majority of those who are writing today are condemned in 
advance to what she calls prostitution of the brain. The 
writers in question are falsifying and fanaticizing their 
own minds with a view to falsifying and fanaticizing the 
minds of their readers. This same critic complains that 
both the literature of opinion and the literature of fact are 
being deliberately adulterated. When you read an article 
you have to strip each statement of its money motive, of its 
publicity motive, of its vanity motive before you can make 
up your mind what “fact”? you are going to believe, and 
even what opinion you are going to hold. 

One of the foremost German exponents of propaganda 
declared quite brutally that it is almost impossible to under- 
estimate the intellectual capacity of the crowd. He main- 
tained that if propaganda be tuned to the level of the 
average voter it must succeed. ‘‘Nothing is easier than to 
lead the masses on a leash. Just hold up before them a 
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dazzling poster, and they will jump through it like a trained 
dog through a hoop.” 

Even the science of psychology, which aims at honest- 
mindedness, is exploited and deflected from its purpose in 
order to help along the artificial creation of mass falsehood 
and mass hatred. ‘Say the same thing often enough and it 
becomes a truth.”’ The director of a great newsagency, on 
being asked if it were true that he boasted he could reverse 
the opinion of the country in three months, replied : “Not 
in three months ; in three weeks.” 

During the past few years, in the totalitarian countries, 
words have been systematically perverted from their function 
as instruments of enlightenment in order to spread darkness 
and disease of mind—words so debased that their users 
cannot utter them in a normal tone of voice, but have 
to turn them into shrieks. ‘‘Would to God,”’ said our Holy 
Father in September 1940, “‘that history showed no war 
provoked by lies cunningly diffused.” 

Such a condition of things makes the safeguarding of one’s 
intellectual integrity a task of great difficulty. The func- 
tioning of the individual judgment is being subjected to the 
shock tactics of tendentious journalism and literature all along 
the line. 

Only the spirit of religion will save us here. The Gospel 
says that when our Lord set about curing a certain sick 
man, the first thing He did was to take him out of the crowd. 
And this is just what my religion does. It takes me out of the 
crowd, and heals the distemper of mind with which the crowd 
is apt to infect me. It puts me in a position where I can 
judge opinions for what they are really worth, and prevents 
me from being stampeded by the general clamour. 


The Fourth Sunday of Lent 


“That Jerusalem which is above is free, which is our mother. 


By the freedom wherewith Christ hath made us free.” 
(Gal. iv, 22-31.) 


In spite of all the obstacles it has had to encounter and 
still encounters in a coercive world like ours, freedom is 
nevertheless an essential attribute of the human person. It 
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is not a god but it is a gift of God; and it is of such im- 
portance that men cannot consent to its loss without 
degradation. The crisis of freedom lies at the core of the 
anxiety which today afflicts a large portion of mankind. 
Coercion, of course, there must be; but over-legislation 
actually produces the very evil it proposes to eliminate, 
namely anarchy. Human nature is compelled to rebel in 
the interest of its own sanity and liberty. Hence the saying 
that states are corrupted by too many laws. Legalism has 
very rightly come to be regarded as little short of a tyranny. 
It has happened more than once in history that progress has 
been prevented and the reformation of abuses and injustices 
hindered owing to the stranglehold of legalism. 

God has gifted us with freedom of choice ; and, although 
He acts upon us and in us, yet He does this always with due 
regard to our freedom. He coaxes but He does not coerce 
us. The influences that are about us do not behave with 
His delicacy ; but the very fact of His delicacy of behaviour 
towards our freedom is a testimony to its immense im- 
portance. As Dante says: “God delights to accept what 
we choose to offer Him.” 

““Well,”’ people say, “‘if this be so, why all these laws and 
commandments ?”? The implication here is that the con- 
straint exercised by religion stands as an obstacle to human 
freedom. But the moral obedience exacted from Chris- 
tians is not just the outward submission of the will to that 
which constrains them. It is an activity directed towards 
ourselves, towards the rejection of that which tyrannizes over 
us ; a personal victory gained over the pride and delusion 
of vicious self-assertion. This obedience is a path to free- 
dom. An act of moral obedience is not the act of a will alien 
to my own ; it is an act of my own will enlightened from 
without. Obedience means an exchange of self-centredness 
for God-centredness. To submit ourselves to Christ and 
to His Church is to enter into the freedom of the children of 
God. ‘Where the Lord is, there is liberty.” “‘You have 
been called to liberty.”’ ‘You shall know the truth and the 
truth shall make you free.”’ It is not grace that is opposed 
to freedom but the rejection of grace, for grace frees us 
from the necessity of materialism. The Christian doctrine of 
grace is the true doctrine of liberty, for grace means being in 
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possession of one’s soul; it means finding and occupying 
without hindrance our own proper spiritual territory. In 
fact the time has nearly come when freedom will be found 
only in Christianity, when the Church will have to defend us 
against the violence and tyranny of the kingdoms of this 
world. 

“The law is the spirit of life.”’ “‘If thou wilt enter into 
life, keep the commandments.” “‘He that will love life and 
see good days, let him refrain his tongue from evil and his 
lips that they speak no guile. Let him decline from evil 
and do good.’’ The submission inculcated by religion is 
designed to further the development of the personality and 
not to arrest it. 

To get no farther than the merely negative constraint of 
the law spells slavery, because the law is not an end in itself ; 
the law is not creative. The law does not make the good ; it 
bends the will in the direction of the good. St. Paul said 
of it that it is a teacher until Christ comes, that is to say it is a 
means to ultimate freedom. The purpose of the law is to 
lead us beyond itself so that eventually we do good naturally 
and spontaneously ; we render to God our free and reason- 
able service. God can only accept what is free. He wants 
the unforced love of our hearts. One cannot love to order. 
Force will not open the way to Paradise. Compulsion can 
tidy up the surface, but it can effect no vital transformation 
unless it awakens a response from within. 

It is not bad form to inquire into the human reasons 
actuating the rules and laws that bind us. In fact failure to 
do so may easily lead to our regarding them as ends in them- 
selves. If we conceive of God as an autocratic and arbitrary 
divinity, it is easy to visualize His service as a thing that has 
no value or meaning for us, but is just a blind carrying-out of 
His will in matters devoid of human significance. Instead 
of recognizing that “‘morals makyth man’’, that the moral 
law is the law of right reason, we think of the commandments 
as a set of rules drawn up by God in order to show how high 
and mighty Heis. “The great thing is to keep on giving God 
pleasure. We, meanwhile, are feeling cowed, wretched, 
unwholesome and bowed down. But no matter ; we must 
sacrifice everything in order that God may be kept in a good 
humour.” 
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Such a caricature of religious service might suit Moloch, 
but it could not possibly be acceptable to the God of Christian- 
ity. An inhuman God could not be our God, for Chris- 
tianity establishes an absolute kinship between God and 
man. Christianity is at once anthropo-centric and theo- 
centric, which means that in the same measure in which we 
exist for God, He exists for us ; in proportion as we con- 
tribute to His glory, He contributes to our happiness. We 
serve Him and He serves us, for He took the form of a 
servant. “This is the will of God, your sanctification.” 
But this will of God is not an enclosed, egotistic and auto- 
cratic will ; it is the will of a Father who plans and decrees 
all for the good of His children. 


Passion Sunday 


“He is the mediator of the New Testament, that by means 
of His death they that are called may receive the promise of eternal 


inheritance.’ (Heb. ix, 11-15.) 


The optimism of our religion is immeasurably greater 
than its pessimism. It is profoundly pessimistic in that it 
knows that the creature comes from nothing and, by itself, 
tends to return to it; but it also knows that the creature 
comes from God, and, thanks to the mediator of the New 
Testament, has it in its power to participate in the promise 
of eternal inheritance. Our religion is pessimistic in that 
it is fully aware of the tragic elements that lurk in human life 
—sin, suffering and death ; but it repudiates the notion 
(very generally entertained by the pagan Greeks) that we 
are shut up in a tragedy from which there is no escape. 


The men signed with the cross of Christ 
Go gaily in the dark. 


The philosophy of despair cannot take root in a really 
Christian mind ; it is materialism that produces this Dead 
Sea Fruit. 


Nothing can overwhelm the spiritual destiny of man ; he 
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can still play his part in regenerating the world by means of 
the enduring miracle of his creativeness backed up by the 
grace of God. 

In our religion there are two elements of equal import- 
ance, although stress is often laid on the one to the exclusion 
of the other. Christianity is both conservative and pro- 
gressive. By the conservative element we mean her basic 
dogmas, her essential traditions. But there is also in her a 
dynamic, a revolutionary element; an imperious urge 
towards fulfilment. An abstract conservatism that refuses 
to recognize this second element is anti-Christian. The 
leaven of salvation, even of temporal salvation, which the 
Gospel deposited in human history, is a leaven of uncon- 
querable power. 

No doubt, tragic events are masters sent to us by God ; 
but they are sent to admonish us and not to subjugate our 
wills and our energies. ‘Thanks always to Him who rose 
again the third day, the forces of resurrection can spring up 
out of the very abyss of our calamities. “If any man be in 
Christ, he is a new creature.’ Nearly one third of the 
Gospels is occupied by the narration of what happened in 
Jerusalem during the week that preceded the miracle of His 
rising ; and the moral is that, through Christ, who sur- 
mounted the tragedy of His Passion, we too can pass from 
terror to triumph, from defeat to victory—yea, from death 
to life. 

To the people of the ancient world society seemed to have 
gone far beyond the reach of recovery. They were terror- 
stricken by their own darkness and hopelessness. They ran 
to embrace the cold and naked statues of their false gods, to 
implore from them a ray of hope. They departed with their 
prayers unanswered. Yet, that was not the death agony of 
the world, although it looked like it. It was simply the end 
of an epoch which had exhausted itself and was waiting for 
something to happen, for someone to appear. We know that 
something did happen. Someone did appear. There is 
no need to pronounce His name. He came with a divine 
pity in His heart. He bent over that prostrate society and 
whispered a word of faith. Into that world which had well- 
nigh lost hope He breathed the divine breath. A new life 
began to circulate through that body which philosophy had 
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tried in vain to re-animate. From that corpse arose the 
Christian world, the world of light and of faith. 

And what God did once He can do again. ‘“‘Jesus 
Christ yesterday and to day and the same for ever.” 

We must never allow ourselves to be persuaded that the 
energy of Christianity is so enfeebled that it can do nothing 
to change the character ofa century like the twentieth. And 
if the process of curing the manifold diseases of modern 
society is going to involve us in big and painful sacrifices— 
the spirit of adaptation, a willingness to forgo, to accept 
some lowering of the standard of our life—we must realize 
that it is in the business of making sacrifices that we Chris- 
tians profess to excel. We must suffer with Him in order to 
rise with Him. 

And this faith must be strong enough to surmount the 
scandal presented to us by the condition of Christendom at 
this hour. There will be those in plenty only too eager to 
exploit this scandal to the utmost. They will argue that 
there must be something wrong with a religion that has had 
charge of the European conscience for over ten centuries 
and yet has signally failed either to avert the catastrophes 
of recent years or to mitigate their savage horrors. 

We can afford to ignore the naive assertion that Chris- 
tianity has had a free hand in forming the European 
conscience. The source of our catastrophes must be sought 
in the social, political and economic spheres—that is to say, 
in those very spheres which have proved themselves most 
inimical to Christian influence. 

Although the moral pretensions of the Christian religion 
are very lofty indeed, it can do little or nothing to actualize 
these pretensions without us, without our co-operation. 
Christian truth and Christian right will not be effectual if 
Christians refuse to fulfil them. It is not one of the pre- 
tensions of the Christian religion that it can automatically 
and from without inaugurate the reign of justice and goodness 
on this earth. The Church can give us principles, but she 
cannot compel us to realize them. From the beginning, 
as St. James testifies, the hearing of the word and the doing 
of the work have been two quite different things. God 
Himself can only lead us as far as we are willing to go. 
Atoysius RocHE. 











DOCTRINE FOR CHILDREN 
GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS ON LENT 


HE Catechism (344) tells us that ‘‘our natural inclina- 

tions are prone to evil from our very childhood, and if 
not corrected by self-denial, they will certainly carry us to 
Hell’. This means that, as a result of our inheriting original 
sin from Adam, we all have a tendency to do the wrong 
thing rather than the right. Our will is inclined to turn 
away from God ; we like to have our own way. Now if a 
little child is born into the world with some physical defect— 
some limb or bone out of place—the doctor prescribes 
“remedial exercises’. If you are inclined to be round- 
shouldered your drill instructor makes you do exercises 
which throw your shoulders back and make you straight. 
Sometimes these exercises involve a certain amount of pain 
and trouble. 

The word “‘self-denial” in the Catechism answer is 
intended to do for our spiritual life what corrective exercises 
do for the body—to counteract that inclination to do the 
wrong thing. In order to say “‘no” to ourselves in things 
which are unlawful, and to avoid sin, we are to say “‘no” 
sometimes in things which are of themselves. lawful—for 
example, to limit the quantity of our food (fasting) or to 
refrain from certain kinds of food (abstinence). 

Another very important reason why we are asked to 
deny ourselves is because such is the teaching of Our 
Lord : 

(1) By word. ‘If any man will come after Me, let him 
deny himself.’”’ This proves to us clearly that if 
we wish to be followers of Christ we must 
practice self-denial. Again, when the Apostles 
were questioned with regard to fasting, Our Lord 
replied : ‘“‘The days will come when the Bride- 
groom shall be taken away from them and then 
they shall fast.” 

(2) By example. Our Lord fasted for forty days before 
beginning His public life. 

Not only does original sin make self-denial necessary but 

because of our actual sins we must perform some acts of 
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penance and mortification, “to satisfy God for our sins’. 
(Cat. 239. Revise Cat. 119-127; 10th Article.) 

Though self-denial must be practised at all times, there 
are certain periods of the year when the Church imposes it 
specially and teaches us how it may be done. These are 
principally Advent, Lent and the Ember Days. To fasting 
and the other forms of self-denial we should add the two 
other eminent good works (Cat. 330), namely prayer and 
almsdeeds. 

Lent is that period of the Church’s year which prepares 
us for the greatest feast—Easter. We should make these 
days, when Our Lord’s Passion is drawing so near, days of 
self-denial and grief for our sins. For sin caused the Passion. 
We should therefore be sorry for our share in the sufferings 
of Christ. But through the Passion we are redeemed and 
the Redemption is copious. Mingled with our fear and 
sorrow there will therefore be a great hope and confidence. 
We shall see how the Church brings these ideas before us 
throughout the whole of Lent. 

Let us here give just one example from the Introit of 
Ash Wednesday’s Mass: ‘““Thou hast mercy upon all, O 
Lord, and hatest none of the things which Thou hast made, 
overlooking the sins of men for the sake of repentance and sparing 
them. . . . Have mercy on me, O God, for my soul trusteth 
in Thee.” 

Lent begins on Ash Wednesday, when, by the sprinkling 
of ashes on our foreheads we are reminded of the con- 
sequence of sin: death. If we could go through all the 
Lenten Masses arranged specially for each day, we should 
find that we are led through the principal events in Our 
Lord’s life of preaching and healing, beginning with His 
fast and ending with His Passion, Death and Resurrection. 
Even by examining the Sunday Masses we shall be taught 
many valuable lessons on our keeping of Lent. 


Doctrinal summary of work covered by these general considerations. 
(1) Self-denial (Cat. 342-344). 
(2) Original Sin 
(10th Article, Cat. 113-127). 
Actual Sin 
(3) General note struck by Lenten Liturgy. 
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First SUNDAY OF LENT. EMBER WEEK 


The Gospel shows us Our Lord being tempted by 
Satan, and if we read the story carefully we shall learn what 
methods the devil uses in attacking souls, and how to deal 
with him. The Catechism (349-354) tells us something of 
the three great enemies of our soul—the devil, the world 
and the flesh. Satan used three methods of attack in 
tempting Our Lord. The flesh. Our Lord was hungry. 
Satan asked Him to gratify His bodily desires. He asked 
Him to break his fast before the time appointed by His 
Father. Our Lord answered, ‘‘Not in bread alone doth man 
live, but in every word that proceedeth from the mouth of God.” 
Our Lord’s words, the Gospel, His instructions to us 
through the Church, through our Catechism, are our very 
life. We should be anxious during Lent to read about 
Christ in the Gospel (Cat. 360). 

The devil now suggests to Our Lord an act of ‘pride, 
“Cast Thyself down’’, for it is pride to tempt God by 
running into unnecessary danger and expect to be saved 
by a miracle. Pride is the first of the deadly sins. What 
is its opposite? (Cat. 324). Lastly, Satan tries to tempt 
to covetousness, the desire of possessing—the ‘‘world’’ of the 
Cat. answer. “All these will I give you.” Covetousness, 
too, is a capital sin. What is its opposite? Our Lord’s 
answer should be our guide not only for Lent, but for life. 
“The Lord thy God thou shalt adore and Him only shalt 
thou serve.” 

In St. Mark’s account of the Temptation we are told 
that after Our Lord had driven away the devil with the 
words “‘Begone, Satan”, Angels came and ministered to 
Him. Ifwedo our best to drive away the devil, following the 
example of Our Lord, our guardian angel will be there and 
will “‘minister”’ to us, that is, will shield, guide and help us. 

We learn from this Sunday’s Gospel : 

(1) How to meet temptation. We must meet it as Our Lord 
did, by prayer and fasting. 

(a) Prayer. Lent is a time of grieving for our sins which 

made the Passion necessary. Prayers in honour of 
the Passion will therefore be most suitable. The 
sign of the Cross. Let us resolve to make it in such 
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a manner that it really does make ‘“‘the very form 
of the cross upon ourselves” ; the sorrowful mys- 
teries of the Rosary ; the way of the Cross. How- 
ever, as the Mass is the repetition of the Sacrifice 
of Calvary, the Mass is the devotion for Lent. 

Fasting. You know what fasting means from your 

Catechism (236). You are not old enough to fast 
in that way. You will have to keep any extra 
abstinence days (237, 238) the Church ordains. 
You can practise self-denial, which has been shown 
to you to be so necessary, by giving up some things 
you like very much: sweets, the cinema. The 
Holy Ghost will make suggestions if you ask Him. 
And just because you do not fast, you are under all 
the greater obligation to practise almsdeeds. We 
must be liberal. We know what Our Lord thinks 
about almsdeeds because He said, “‘Whosoever 
shall give to drink to one of these little ones a cup 
of cold water only in the name of a disciple, Amen, 
I say to you, he shall not lose his reward.” 

(2) Another lesson to be learnt from this Gospel is that 
we need not be afraid of the devil if only we trust in Our 
Lord, for we see how powerful He was in putting him to 
flight (Cat. 354). And as if to drive home this lesson of 
confidence the Church shows us the power of God’s pro- 
tection in the Tract Psalm 110, and repeats in the Offertory 
and the Communion the verse, ‘““The Lord will overshadow 
thee with His shoulders and under His wings thou shalt 
trust. His truth shall compass thee with a shield.” 


Summary of First Week : 
(1) Ember Week and three Eminent Good Works. 
(2) Second Commandment of the Church. 
(3) Capital Sins (Cat. 324). 
(4) Christian’s Rule of Life (348-354). 


SECOND SUNDAY OF LENT 


We see in this Gospel a wonderful proof of what we 
showed to be the basis of our hope and confidence last 
week, namely the Divinity of Christ. In the story of the 
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temptation we saw Satan anxious to discover if Jesus 
of Nazareth were the Son of God. Our Lord, however, 
had no intention of gratifying Satan’s will. Today in the 
Transfiguration we see Our Lord anxious to convince the 
three Apostles, Peter, James and John, that He is God and 
so to prepare them for the ordeal of seeing Our Lord’s 
humiliation during the Passion. Indeed, this vision of Our 
Lord’s greatness was to be their consolation all through life. 
St. Peter refers to it in his epistle (“‘We were eye-witnesses of 
His greatness’) and reference is made to it every day at Mass 
in the words of the ‘“Last Gospel’. “And we saw His glory, 
the glory as it were of the only-begotten of the Father.” 

Today, therefore, we shall learn : 

(1) That Christ is God; (Second article; Cat. 31-46), 
and we shall thus realize how adequate was the atonement 
He made to His Eternal Father. 

(2) A special message from God the Father : “Hear ye 
Him.” 

How are we to hear Our Lord ? 

(a) By faith ; we must obey the Commandments of God. 
On the mountain of Transfiguration Our Lord was 
speaking to Moses and Elias. Moses represented 
the Law, for you remember that God gave the Ten 
Commandments to Moses on Mount Sinai. 

(6) Secondly, we must obey the Laws of the Church. Our 
Lord Himself said, ‘“‘He that heareth you, heareth 
Me,” and again, “If he will not hear the Church 
let him be to thee as the heathen and the publican.” 

Many of the Commandments of the Church relate in 
an especial way to Lent, e.g. laws of fasting and abstinence ; 
Easter Communion; laws regulating solemnization of 
marriage. 

From the Epistle of today’s Mass we can find something 
else about virtues and vices to add to those learnt last week. 
‘‘Abstain from fornication.” Lust—Chastity. 


Summary of Second Week : 
Divinity of Christ (2nd article ; Cat. 31-46). 
Decalogue (Cat. 169-174). 
Commandments of the Church (Cat. 228). 
Virtues and Vices (Cat. 324). 
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Tuirp SUNDAY OF LENT 


In the early days of the Church the Catechumens went 
through their final period of instruction during Lent, in 
preparation for their Baptism on Holy Saturday. Public 
penitents were likewise preparing for their reconciliation. 
The saving effects of Baptism and Penance are therefore 
brought before us by the liturgy of Lent. Today we are 
reminded of our Confession. The Gospel again shows us 
Our Lord’s power over the devil, and we are shown the 
merits of His Passion. Satan is strong, yes, but Our Lord 
is “stronger than he’. The note of confidence will 
therefore be found again in this Mass. Introit: ‘‘My eyes 
are ever towards the Lord : for He shall pluck my feet out 
of the snare: . . . In Thee, O God, I put my trust.” 

Epistle: St. Paul reminds us that “‘Christ hath loved us 
and hath delivered Himself for us’’. 

Gospel. People who will not confess their sins are, 
so to speak, possessed by a dumb devil. Our Lord by His 
power can drive it out, if only the sinner goes to Him. 

Post-Communion also recalls the Sacrament of Penance : 
“Mercifully absolve us, we beseech Thee, O Lord, from all 
guilt and dangers.” Let us prepare ourselves, then, for 
our Easter Confession, confident in the merits of Christ. 
Yesterday’s Gospel (Saturday of the Second Week of Lent) 
will help us. It is the story of the Prodigal Son. You know 
the story ; now apply it to our dispositions for Confession. 

(i) Resolution : to leave evil life and go back to God. 
“T will arise and go to my Father.” 

(ii) Acknowledgement of our sins (Confession). Do not 
let;the dumb devil take possession of you : ‘‘I have sinned.” 

(iii) Humility : ‘I am not worthy to be called Thy son.” 

(iv) Readiness to do penance: ‘“‘Make me as one of 
Thy hired servants.” 

God is just as pleased with sinners who return to Him 
by making a good Confession, as the father of the prodigal 
was to receive his son. 


Summary of Third Week : 
10th article of Creed (Cat. 112). 


Sacrament of Penance (Cat. 291-300). 
Vol. xx. 
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FourTH SuNDAY oF LENT (LAETARE SUNDAY) 


This Sunday gets its name from the first word of the 
Introit which is an invitation to rejoice. We are mid-way 
through our Lenten fast : the day of Our Lord’s triumphant 
Resurrection is drawing nearer. 

As last week we thought of Confession, so this week will 
bring to our minds our Easter Communion (Cat. 343). 

The Gospel is the miracle of the multiplication of the 
loaves and fishes ; itself a type and foreshadowing of the 
Holy Eucharist, and it was worked by Our Lord to prepare 
men’s minds for the more wonderful bread He was to 
promise them the following day, and to give to them on 
the eve of His Passion. 

Not only will today’s Gospel remind us of our Holy 
Communion—our Easter duty—but if we examine it care- 
fully it will teach us many things concerning our disposi- 
tions for the reception of the Sacrament : 

(a) The crowds who followed Our Lord went to great 

trouble and inconvenience to be with Him. 

(6) They “ran on foot from all the cities”, thus showing 
eagerness. We must not let trifling inconveniences 
keep us from Holy Communion. 

(c) They were hungry. In the miracle of the feeding 
of the 5,000 they had been one whole day without 
food, in that of the 4,000, three days. 

We must hunger after Our Lord; that is, we must 
desire. Our Lord desired most earnestly to give us this 
Food : ‘‘With desire I have desired to eat this pasch with 
you.” 

It has already been pointed out that Lent was a very 
important time for the Catechumens. This week was 
particularly so, as it was on the Wednesday following 
““Laetare Sunday” that they were examined to see if they 
were sufficiently instructed to be admitted to Baptism. 
The Gospel tells us of the healing of the man blind from 
birth who was sent to wash in the pool of Siloe—a type of 
the waters of baptism by which the light of grace is given to 
the soul. The other parts of the Mass also bring the effects 
of Baptism before us. 

Introit and Lesson: “I will pour upon you clean water 
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and you shall be cleansed from all your filthiness ; and I 
will give you a new spirit.” 

Epistle: ‘‘Wash yourselves, be clean. . . . If your sins 
be as scarlet they shall be made as white as wool.” 


Summary of Fourth Week : 
Holy Eucharist (Cat. 266-273). 
4th Commandment of Church (Cat. 343 and 344). 
Baptism (Cat. 256-261). 


Passion SUNDAY 


Today we start Passiontide. The Church asks us to 
enter still more intimately into the mystery of Christ’s 
Passion. The statues in Church are covered with purple : 
“Jesus hid Himself” ; the Fudica me psalm is omitted ; 
the Gospel shows the growing hatred of the Jews for Our 
Lord which was to culminate in the shedding of His Blood. 
The Epistle tells us the value of that Precious Blood by 
referring to the bloody sacrifices of the Old Law which were 
efficacious through the future merits of the Passion. 

“For if the blood of goats and of oxen. . . sanctify 
such as are defiled to the cleansing of the flesh, how much 
more shall the blood of Christ, who, by the Holy Ghost, 
offered Himself without spot to God, cleanse our conscience 
from dead works, to serve the living God.” 

We shall be led quite naturally this week therefore to 
think of the Mass (Cat. 274-280). As has been suggested, 
the Mass is the most profitable devotion for Lent. Still 
more may this be said of Passiontide because the Mass, 
being the continuation of the Sacrifice of Calvary, brings us 
all to the foot of the Cross. The victim, the priest, the 
person to Whom the offering is made, the reasons for the 
offering, all are the same in the Mass as on Calvary. The 
Communion of the Mass is also a reminder of the Sacrifice 
of the New Law, containing as it does the words of Con- 
secration. ‘“This is My Body which shall be delivered for 
you: this is the chalice of the New Testament in My 
Blood : Do this in memory of Me.” 

Summary : 

Holy Eucharist as a Sacrifice (Cat. 274-280). 
J. BRADLEY. 





NOTES ON RECENT WORK 
I. DOGMATIC THEOLOGY 


— the last books to reach us from Rome, before 
Italy’s entry into the war cut off our supplies of 
theological literature from that country, was Pére Boyer’s 
De Deo Creante et Elevante,s now published in its third 
edition.2, The author has made certain changes, but none 
of them affects the work substantially, and his treatise re- 
mains perhaps the best and most satisfactory that has so 
far been written on the subject for the use of seminarists. 
Of the minor modifications now introduced we may 
mention one, because it appears to have some significance 
in the light of a trend of opinion which marks the work 
of many recent Catholic apologists. It concerns the re- 
lation between the evolutionary hypothesis and Catholic 
theology, particularly as regards the origin of the human 
body. On this subject, be it said immediately, Pére Boyer 
has not changed his view ; he continues to hold the doctrine, 
common amongst theologians, which excludes any sug- 
gestion of transformism in the formation of the body of the 
first man. What he has altered is his qualification of the 
opposite thesis. We think the matter important enough to 
warrant the reproduction of the corresponding passages. 
In his second edition (1933) Pére Boyer writes : 


Valde temerarius est, qui non aliam immutationem 
corporis bruti ad formandum corpus Adami requirit 
quam ultimam dispositionem ab anima per causalita- 
tem reciprocam productam; sed etiam ille nobis 
temerarius esse videtur qui alias immutationes praeter- 
naturales corporis bruti ad formationem corporis humani 
exigit, dum tamen assertive ponit corpus bruti fuisse 
materiam ex qua Deus corpus hominis formavit (p. 189). 


In the third edition (1939) we read : 


Temerarius denique est qui specialem Dei actionem in 
formatione primi corporis humani negat. Si autem de 


1 Gregorian University, Rome. 
2 See CLercy ReEvisw, Vol. VIII, pp. 52-53. 
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solo modo explicandi hanc actionem agatur, etiamsi 
omnis instrumentalitas bruti non excludatur, abstineri 
potest, salvo judicio Ecclesiae, a nota theologica, at res 
rationibus non solum scientificis, sed etiam philosophicis 
et theologicis est dirimenda (p. 187). 


It is therefore now possible, in the opinion of the author, 
to hold a modified version of transformism in regard to the 
body of the first man without incurring any theological 
stigma. Further than that Pére Boyer will not go; he is 
not prepared to lend any countenance to “transformismus 
moderatus’”’ ; the most he will allow is that it has not been 
condemned yet (“salvo judicio Ecclesiae’, he writes, 
cautiously), and that it cannot fairly be described as “‘rash’’ 
in the technical sense of the word. It is noteworthy 
that this is the attitude of the “manual’’ theologians taken 
as a whole ; it is the attitude of those, in other words, who 
are conscious that what they write will be used for the 
theological formation of the clergy in our seminaries. To 
put it quite bluntly, the state of the question is such, whether 
it be considered from the “‘scientific’’ or from the theological 
standpoint, that these theclogians are unwilling to assume 
the responsibility of giving any positive approval to a doc- 
trine concerning human origins which is becoming daily 
more popular among Catholic apologists. 

Pére Boyer rightly insists that “res rationibus non solum 
scientificis, sed etiam philosophicis et theologicis est diri- 
menda’’. It is not uncommonly asserted, by those whose 
chief purpose is to make Catholic teaching as attractive as 
possible to the inquirer, that theology is completely satisfied 
with the admission that the soul of the first man was created 
by God, regarding with perfect indifference and leaving 
exclusively to scientific investigation the question whether 
his body has any evolutionary continuity with the lower 
animal kingdoms. This is a simpliste statement of the 
problem, and it fails to take account of many qualifica- 
tions which the Catholic evolutionist must make and which 
few, if any, scientific evolutionists would be willing to con- 
cede. For example, the Catholic doctrine concerning the 
origin of the body of Eve offers a difficulty which our 
moderate transformists have hardly yet attempted to solve. 
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It may fairly be added that the evolutionist’s picture of 
Adam, the source and head of our race, the type of Christ 
who is the second Head of humanity, a picture representing 
him as a human being of brutish appearance and rudi- 
mentary intelligence, is not easily reconcilable with the 
conception of Adam familiar to our theologians. The 
suggestion that the theological picture, a relatively modern 
one, must be retouched to harmonize it with the palaeonto- 
logical, seems to be based upon the unconscious assumption 
that theology can have nothing to say, even indirectly, about 
the physical endowments of our first parents. Yet, that in 
addition to sanctifying grace Adam possessed the preter- 
natural gift of integrity, or immunity from concupiscence, 
is defined by the Council of Trent as a dogma of faith ; and 
it is difficult to escape the conclusion that a man so endowed 
must have possessed intelligence of a more than rudimentary 
order. Moreover, it must be admitted that the speculations 
of the scholastic theologians concerning the infused know- 
ledge granted to Adam are not without solid foundation in 
the teaching of such early Christian writers as St. John 
Chrysostom and St. Augustine. Having regard to these and 
other considerations that might be advanced, it would be 
unfair to accuse of obscurantism the theologians who in this 
matter demand a measure of caution in which some of our 
apologists have shown themselves deficient. 

Despite the mischance which caused it to go to press 
before he had had an opportunity of correcting the proofs, 
Fr. Ceuppens need have no fear that the latest volume of 
his Theologia Biblicat has suffered seriously in consequence ; 
the misprints, considering the circumstances, are relatively 
few. As we pointed out in reviewing the earlier volumes 
of this valuable series of studies,? the author renders a most 
useful service to theology by the meticulously careful 
scrutiny to which he submits the so-called scriptural 
arguments commonly used by our manualists. His con- 
clusions are in many cases devastating, and yet most of us 
will acknowledge that they generally do little more than 
demolish constructions of whose fragility we had already 


1 Vol. III: De Incarnatione et Redemptione; Pars I, De Incarnatione, 
Angelicum, Rome. 
2 See CLERGY REvIEw, Vol. XVI, pp. 54, 339-340. 
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had shrewd suspicions. Among the questions to which 
Fr. Ceuppens devotes considerable attention is that of the 
adequate motive of the Incarnation, long a point of debate 
between the Thomist and Scotist schools. Two years ago 
we referred to an interesting patristic study of the question 
by Dr. Spindeler,? which concluded unfavourably to the 
Scotist view. If we accept the exegesis of Fr. Ceuppens— 
and his reasons appear to us to be convincing—the 
opinion of Scotus will be found to be devoid of scriptural 
as well as patristic foundation, remaining thus a beauti- 
ful, but unrevealed, conceit. Fr. Ceuppens concludes : 
“Motivum ergo Incarnationis, secundum S. Scripturarum 
doctrinam, est generis humani Redemptio, et praeter illud 
motivum, aliud in sacris Litteris non exhibetur.’? We 
confess to having never felt very happy about the scriptural 
arguments, taken especially from the Gospel of St. John, 
which are used in support of the doctrine that Christ as 
man enjoys beatific knowledge. The doctrine itself is 
certain,? but purely scriptural proofs of it are not easy to 
find ; it is therefore comforting (to us, at least) to read the 
following: “Unde com Theologis scrupulose sensum ac 
valorem horum textuum apud S. Joannem inquirentibus, 
opinamur quod ex his textibus concludi potest Christum 
scientiam beatam habere ; utrum vero illam habuerit non 
solum ratione suppositi, verum etiam formaliter et re- 
duplicative ut est homo, e textibus S. Joannis hoc non 
constat, et tamen haec est quaestio solvenda. Unde con- 
cludimus dicendo quod haec doctrina in S. Scriptura 
explicite proposita non invenitur.”” Other doctrines upon 
which this work will be profitably consulted are those of 
the Mystical Body (especially with regard to the Eucharist 
as the chief instrument of grace) and the Priesthood of 
Christ. Those who are interested in controverted questions 
of the treatise De Verbo Incarnato will find that Fr. Ceuppens 
has some important pages on the instrumentality of the 
sacred Humanity and on the “praeceptum moriendi”’. On 
the latter point he thus summarizes the scriptural data : 
“1. Libertas Christi perfecta est admittenda. 2. Prae- 
ceptum strictum Christo imponitur, tum quoad mortem 
tum quoad mortis circumstantias. 3. Non obstante isto 


1 See CLERGY REVIEW, Vol. XV, p. 61. * Cf. Denzinger, n. 2183. 
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praecepto stricto, libertas Christi est servanda, tum quoad 
mortem tum quoad mortis circumstantias. Quomodo 
libertas illa cum mandato divino imposito sit concilianda, 
S. Scriptura hoc non dicit.”” The Dominican view on 
the humanity of Christ as the physical instrument of 
miracles is well known. Fr. Ceuppens finds that, in 
regard to the miracles which Christ performed by physical 
contact, that view can be established with certainty from 
Sacred Scripture. As to miracles worked at a distance, the 
authority of Scripture cannot be invoked to determine the 
nature of the influence exerted by the sacred Humanity ; 
though in the author’s opinion it is physical also in these 
cases. 

Persevering attempts are still being made by theologians 
to bring home the doctrine of the Trinity to the layman 
untrained in theology. The latest of these is The Doctrine 
of the Trinity, by Abbé Felix Klein, Honorary Professor at 
the Catholic Institute of Paris, whose work appears in a 
translation made by Professor Daniel J. Sullivan, of Ford- 
ham University.1. The publishers claim that “for anyone 
whose contemplation of the Trinity has been tinged with 
somewhat timid awe, or who has dismissed it as one of the 
things no one could know anything about, this will be the 
most welcome book in years. When the author stated that 
he wanted to make the mystery of the Trinity accessible to 
everyone he meant just that’. With some important 
qualifications the claim is partly justified : the chapters on 
the Word Incarnate and on the Holy Ghost contain much 
that is admirable, much that even the unlearned among 
the faithful will read with profit and edification. Indeed, 
for the later chapters in the book we have nothing but words 
of praise and commendation ; here the doctrine of the 
Trinity appears in its true perspective, as the focus of 
Christian adoration and devotion, as the all-holy source 
from which the adopted sons of God draw the divine life 
of grace. It is for this reason the more unaccountable that 
the earlier chapters should contain so many statements 
which are theologically inexact. The following sentence, 
where it is not quite unintelligible, is surely inaccurate : 
“The Trinity is the fact that the eternal, absolute, infinite 

1 Kenedy. New York, pp. 293, $2.50. mie 
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Being knows Himself and loves Himself with a knowledge 
and a love worthy of Himself; it is the fact that these two 
essential acts, since they are as perfect as the Principle from which 
they proceed, constitute each a Person like it, as that two other 
Persons equal and consubstantial with Him, the Son and 
the Holy Ghost, coexist with the Principle, the Father, in 
the unity of the divine Nature.”’! If there is anything quite 
clear in the very difficult doctrine of the Trinity it is the 
fact that the two essential divine acts of self-knowledge and 
self-love, since they are identical with the divine essence, 
do not in any way whatever proceed from the divine essence, 
or from any divine Person. With the essential acts of God 
all three divine Persons are identical, and therefore nothing 
that is essential in Him can supply any basis for the dis- 
tinction of the Persons. What proceeds from the Father is 
not the essential act of intelligence, but the subsistent result 
or fruit of that act, namely the Woid ; and what proceeds 
from the Father and the Son is not the essential act of love, 
but the subsistent fruit of that love, the Holy Spirit. 
“Fingere in Deo processionem operationis’’, writes Billot,? 
“nihil aliud esset quam ponere in ipso potentialitatem et 
motum et compositionem, immo accedere ad _ placita 
pantheistarum imaginantium Deum instar cuiusdam per- 
fectibilis in continuo fieri et progressu...” A similarly 
serious misunderstanding of the processions is implied when 
the author (or his translator) writes: “By analogy we 
conceive that there is in God a certain distinction between 
His existence and the idea He has of Himself.’’ The follow- 
ing sentence is so utterly baffling that I can only suppose 
that some important words have been omitted : “Here our 
thought is carried to the Holy Ghost. We do not wish to 
speak of Him now, nor of the fact that He proceeds from 
the Father and from the Son ; but the divine Persons, in- 
separable in their common nature, are equally the Holy 
Ghost.”"* Applying the methods of the archaeologist 
confronted by a partially defaced inscription, I conjecture 
thus: “But these two divine Persons (the Father and the 
Son), inseparable in their common nature, are equally the 
principle of the Holy Ghost.”’ But it is hardly fair to expect 


1P. 56; italics mine. * De Deo Uno et Trino, ed. 1920, p. 327. 
*P. 117; italics mine. 4P. 128. 
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the layman, for whom this book is primarily intended, to 
perform such feats of textual reconstruction. 

In determining Our Lady’s Place in God’s Plan, Fr. 
Stanislaus M. Hogan, O.P., considers the Mother of God 
under the following aspects : Anctlla Domini, Advocata nostra, 
Mediatrix nostra, Stabat Mater, Assumpta est Maria, Regina 
Coeli. All these attributes, functions and glories of Mary 
are rightly found by the author to be essentially connected 
with her fundamental office as Mother of the divine Re- 
deemer and co-operator in His redemptive work. Fr. 
Hogan’s chapters deserve to be read very attentively ; they 
contain abundant evidence of the perfect legitimacy of the 
title of Co-redemptrix which is now commonly accorded 
to Our Lady by theologians. As to the exact theological 
implication of this title, not all the authors quoted by Fr. 
Hogan hold the same view; a great number of them 
maintain that Mary co-operated in what is called objective 
redemption. Fr. Hogan does not mention the difficult 
problem in which the theological world is—or at any rate 
was until recently—so much interested. But from the 
indications which I have been able to gather it would seem 
that he does not share the extreme view of which Pére 
Bittremicux is the most illustrious defender. Mary’s co- 
redemptive activity, though it surpasses immeasurably in 
scope and intensity that of the Saints, is essentially of the 
same order as theirs. ‘Jesus Christ alone, God incarnate,” 
writes Fr. Hogan very justly, ‘could make full and absolute 
satisfaction for sin, since sin is an infinite offence because of 
the One who is offended, God. But each member of the 
Mystical Body of Christ, which is His Church, can make 
fitting satisfaction and reparation for sin, and hence St. 
Paul said he rejoiced in his sufferings because he could so 
‘fill up those things that are wanting of the sufferings of 
Christ’. With far greater reason could the Mother of God 
say this, and hence it is that Pope Pius X definitely asserts 
that Our Blessed Lady merited in a fitting or congruous 
manner all the grace which her Divine Son merited for us 
in strict justice.” 


G. D. SmirH. 


1 Gill & Son, Dublin. Pp. xi + 168. 7s. 6d. 
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II. SOCIOLOGY AND ECONOMICS. 


Mr. Evelyn Waugh has written a valuable, inst: uctive 
and interesting book in Robbery Under Law.4 He 1s re- 
freshingly outright and upright and downright in all 
he has to say; and his humour and turn for a kind of 
cynical satire make his book not only amusing (which 
few travel books are) but extraordinarily illuminating and 
instructive. His “‘profession of faith’’ contained in the early 
pages of the book is something worth quoting, at least in 
part. ‘‘Let me, then, warn the reader that I was a Con- 
servative when I went to Mexico and that everything I saw 
there strengthened my opinions. I believe that man is, by 
nature, an exile and will never be self-sufficient or complete 
on this earth; that his chances of happiness and virtue, 
here, remain more or less constant through the centuries, 
and, generally speaking, are not much affected by the politi- 
cal and economic conditions in which he lives; that the 
balance of good and ill tends to revert to a norm; that 
sudden changes of physical condition are usually ill, and are 
advocated by the wrong people for the wrong reasons ; 
that the intellectual communists of today have personal, 
irrelevant grounds for their antagonism to society, which 
they are trying to exploit. 

“T believe in government ; that men cannot live together 
without rules but that these should be kept at the bare 
minimum of safety ; that there is no form of government 
ordained from God as being better than any other ; that 
the anarchic elements in society are so strong that it is a 
whole-time task to keep the peace. 

“T believe that inequalities of wealth and position are 
inevitable and that it is therefore meaningless to discuss the 
advantages of their elimination ; that men naturally arrange 
themselves in a system of classes; that such a system is 
necessary for any form of co-operative work, more particu- 
larly the work of keeping a nation together.” 

This Conservative of conservatives found Mexico “a 
country where there are no conservatives”. He found that 


1 The Catholic Book Club. 1940. 2s. 6d. 
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“there is still one political party in Mexico, now the Revolu- 
tionary Party; seats and offices are appointed at party 
headquarters as in all totalitarian states. The only differ- 
ence between the Mexican system and the Fascist is that the 
nation has sacrificed its political liberties without getting 
internal security or foreign prestige in exchange.” He 
makes the melancholy reflection, perhaps overstated for the 
sake of an epigram (Mr. Waugh is not free from this rather 
lovable weakness) : “‘What is certain, however, is that there 
is a Gresham’s Law active in public life ; bad rulers drive 
out good. In France and the United States it is unusual 
for respectable citizens to go into politics. In Mexico it is 
at the moment unknown.”’ 

There is an excellent chapter on Oil, which to many 
people may be the most interesting thing about Meixco. 
This is followed by one on the relations between Mexico 
and the U.S.A. Mr. Waugh finds here a “‘close parallel 
with the English policy in Ireland during the centuries 
between the Reformation and the Peace Treaty’’. Finally, 
in a chapter entitled “The Straight Fight’, Mr. Waugh 
deals with the supreme question, the religious issue, the 
position of the Catholic Church. He sums up his im- 
pressions thus : “So far I have only given an account of the 
situation from the outside: the spectacle of an armed 
minority blockading the Church and starving it to death ; 
the resistance of the people has shown itself only in spas- 
modic, spontaneous outbursts of indignation, and in a wistful 
tenacity which, unsupported, must in its nature fail. But 
out of sight the work of the Church is going on. There are 
no Eucharistic congresses or mass meetings of Catholics in 
Mexico ; but there is, nevertheless, a religious revival in 
progress that is transforming the Mexican Church ; driven 
into the catacombs, the Church is recovering their spirit.” 

Undoubtedly, this is a book well worth reading and 
Mexico is one of the loci classici for Catholics to study seriously 
and fully today. 

We turn, in Fr. Clune’s book, Christian Social Reorganiza- 
tion,1 from a concrete example of a civil society of our day to 
a study of the theoretical doctrine of the Catholic Church 
concerning civil society as such. Let it be said at once that 


1 Dublin: Browne & Nolan. 1940. 18s. 
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this is a first-class book of its kind: clear, exhaustive, well- 
divided and well-ordered. It is, of course, a serious book, 
possessing what the Romans called “gravitas”, which almost 
of its nature includes a suspicion of heaviness as well as of 
gravity and weight. But the book on Catholic sociology 
that does not suffer from this defect of the fine quality of 
“high seriousness”’ has yet to be written. There are twenty- 
three long chapters and five hundred and _ twenty-four 
pages in this extremely well-printed and well-brought out 
volume, so it would be impossible to give even a summary 
of its rich contents. It costs eighteen shillings: a subtle 
compliment to the appetite of Irish readers for sociological 
literature. It is a pity, too, that Catholic text-books on 
social matters, such as this, always appear to be very much 
more didactic and dogmatic than suggestive and 1easoning 
or argumentative. Comparatively speaking, comparatively, 
I repeat, there is very little laid down on these questions 
by the Church as certain Catholic doctrine. But to read 
some of these books (and Fr. Clune’s is not completely 
exempt) one would think that there was an authoritative 
doctrine on almost every aspect of social and economic 
questions. In dubits libertas: and, I suspect, that one of the 
reasons why we Catholic writers indulge in so many gener- 
alities, platitudes and abstractions when we write about 
the social question, is because we are afraid not to be dog- 
matic, afraid to use our liberty where there is a doubtful 
issue. And this is condemning our sociological writings to 
sterility : we make no advance, and we sedulously avoid 
applying our principles to concrete circumstances. And if 
by any chance we do, the habit of dogmatic assertion is so 
strong in us that we can hardly help claiming for our con- 
crete application or interpretation of a principle the full 
authority of the Church. Possibly this is more common with 
writers who are priests than with laymen. Fr. Clune tries, 
with a certain measure of success, to keep to the middle of 
the road, being neither too detailed nor too abstract. 

While heartily grateful for all he has given us, I should 
like him to have dealt more fully with certain vital matters. 
For instance, the whole question of the nature of profit and its 
economic function is of deep interest to Catholic sociologists. 
Again there is no adequate treatment of such things as inter- 
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est or debentures or usury, or, indeed, of the banking con- 
tracts, all of which are bristling with practical problems for 
a Catholic. There is, it is true, a long chapter on the 
*“Money-Question’’, but neither the analysis given there nor 
the conclusions reached are altogether satisfying. But this 
much may be said: Fr. Clune is most cautious, and laud- 
ably so, in handling this thorny question—utinam sic omnes. 
I should like to take leave of this book with yct another word 
of praise for the hard work and skill that have gone to its 
making. 

Marxism: A Post Mortem,1 by Henry Bamford Parkes, 
is a book that will be useful to every Catholic sociologist in 
the present and near-future time. One might have thought 
that a sufficient number of post mortems had already been 
performed on Marxism to establish beyond doubt its decease 
and the cause of its decease. In exhuming this buried and 
re-buried corpse for further dissection and investigation, 
Mr. Parkes ran the risk of being accused of morbidity : and 
the accusation would have been justified had he not con- 
ducted his autopsy with something of a difference. At the 
same time, we trust that this is the book to end books on 
Marxism: there can hardly be anyone left who is still 
fooled, and newer generations are not likely to be fooled so 
easily as the intelligentsia of the last fifty years. The 
Emperor really has no clothes, despite all the eloquent and 
passionate praises of the tailors and their rather shoddy 
philosophizing. 

Mr. Parkes has one among a number of interesting con- 
clusions or judgements : “In the only country where Marxism 
has been victorious, its idealsk—freedom, equality and pros- 
perity—have not been realized. On the contrary, the 
attempt to achieve Marxist ideals by Marxist methods has 
led to a suppression of freedom and a growth of class differ- 
ences, and has not succeeded in exacting economic prosper- 
ity.’ More and more evidence is piling up day by day to 
support this conclusion. The only difference, so far as one 
can judge, between the various witnesses is not about the 
results of the experiment, but about its right to the name of 
Marxism at all. 

We are inclined to agree with Mr. Parkes in thinking 
~~ ¥ London: Allen & Unwin. 1940. 7s.6d.net.. 
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that “Stalinism is the logical and necessary consequence of 
Marxist and Leninist theory.’’ But we doubt very much if 
Marx ever foresaw or would have welcomed such a conse- 
quence, or indeed if Lenin really desired it. ‘The basis of 
Stalinism is the Leninist theory of the réle to be played by 
the Communist Party ; that this theory would result in the 
creation of a privileged bureaucracy was predicted by Rosa 
Luxemburg before the Revolution.” Mr. Parkes brings 
out a good point in dealing with Trotsky’s ideas. Trotsky 
was convinced that Stalinism was the necessary consequence 
of a revolution occurring in an economically backward 
country. “When the economic system is unable to provide 
prosperity for everybody, it is inevitable that inequalities 
should appear and that a bureaucratic class should obtain 
a privileged position.’’ A lot then depends upon the mean- 
ing of “‘prosperity”’ : for it might seem that unless an econ- 
omic system was able to provide great wealth for everybody, 
inequalities would appear, and so on indefinitely. And 
then the whole economic problem of scarce resources being 
exploited by brawn and brain would be meaningless. But 
resources are scarce and Nature is Nature : and the hope for 
Utopia is merely “‘opium for the people’. 

Mr. Parkes is a “progressive’’, possibly a “‘leftist’’, and 
Catholics might find both substance and emphasis in his 
book with which they could not agree. Nevertheless, it is 
one they will find suggestive and stimulating, and one which 
does supply a well-ordered and well-reasoned critique of a 
lot of woolly ideas parading under the name of Marxism or 
Socialism today. ‘“The Marxist movement has adopted 
means,”’ writes Mr. Parkes, “which are incompatible with 
its real ends, and those means have then been erected into 
dogmas and themselves given the status of ends. The task 
of the progressive movement is to maintain the moral ideal- 
ism, the enthusiasm for freedom and human development, 
which have characterized the Marxists; but to elaborate 
an economic programme and a political strategy which will 
not make that enthusiasm futile.”’ 

A certain melancholy attaches to the last book on my 
list. It is a fine Belgian publication, Service Social : 
notion et principes by Mlle Marie-Louise Gillard. It is 
published (at an unstated price) by Ramgal of Thuilles, 
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which is a small town of Hainaut : but I fear that it will not 
be easy to obtain a copy for some time. The preface to 
the volume was written by Fr. P. van Gestel, O.P., on 
5 October, 1939, at Louvain. He ends it with an expression 
of the hope that the book will win the “‘attention of all who, 
in the midst of uncertainties and of the ruins of their own 
time, dream of a future in which it will be possible to recon- 
struct a new world’’. 

It has long been the fashion to juxtapose the two con- 
cepts “social service’? and “private profit’? as being the two 
possible motives of economic activity. The socialists, first, 
and then more and more of the various “‘left’’ parties, con- 
sidered and consider the motive of “social service” or “‘ser- 
vice to the community’”’ as being completely adequate to 
secure the most efficient and most willing productive 
activity from men and women. The extreme conservatives 
are inclined to be a little cynical about the idealism or altru- 
ism which may be expected from the mass of men, and believe 
that without the motive of “private profit’? either of two 
things will happen. Either the wheels of industry will slow 
down ; enormous wastage of time, capital and materials will 
occur, and a gradual demoralization of the human element 
will appear, with a consequent return to very primitive 
conditions of life. Or else “‘social service’’ will have to be 
forced out of men and women at the point of a bayonet or 
the lash of a whip, and we shall be back at the slave State. 

Catholics take the middle of the road and maintain that 
both motives are necessary and that, therefore, the social, 
economic and political conditions which will permit both 
motives to operate at a maximum are equally necessary. 
This is not a compromise, but a synthesis based on a know- 
ledge of the complicated nature of both the humar person 
and human society. In better days to come, let us hope 
this book will serve a useful purpose in guiding our reformers. 


E. J. Coyne, S.J. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
SERVILE WorK 


It is becoming a common practice amongst excellent 
Catholics to tend their gardens or plots (i.e. digging, not 
merely light weeding or plotting) and to sew or knit (i.e. 
the ordinary plain work) on Sundays. Apart, perhaps, 
from war needs, is such work permitted? Many priests 
do, apparently, sanction these occupations. (Perplexed.) 


REPLY 


An adequate answer to this question is not possible 
within the limits permitted in this feature of the Review. 
The reader is referred to 1931, Vol. I, page 333, and particu- 
larly to 1935, Vol. IX, pages 269 and 453 (Dr. McReavy) 
where the problem is fully examined. 

It, may certainly be assumed that confessors who allow 
the samples of work mentioned above have good reason for 
doing so, and the perplexity of our correspondent may be 
met in one of two ways. He may find himself able to agree 
with the view defended in the articles mentioned above, 
namely, that these occupations are not “‘servile’’ in the 
modern acceptation of the word. Or he may hold, with 
the earlier theologians and canonists, that they are “‘servile’’ 
in themselves but permitted in an individual case, e.g. as 
necessary exercise or recreation, or as a means of avoiding 
sinful occupations, or because the time spent upon them is 
not grave matter. 


E. J. M. 


COMMUNICANTS AND COSMETICS 


**All persons approaching the altar in this church wearing 
paint or lipstick will be refused Holy Communion.” This 
was read out by the P.P. in a large city church one Sunday 
morning, and a copy of the notice was placed in the porch 
of the church. Some days previously an unfortunate incident 


had occurred whilst a priest was giving Holy Communion 
Vol. xx. 173 M 
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in the church and the Sacred Host stuck fast on the lips of 
a communicant, which were thickly painted. The priest 
had to break the Host to release It, and then consume It 
himself. Was the P.P. acting within his rights? Were the 
curates bound to follow this ruling? (Interested.) 


REPLY 


The subject was fully discussed in this Review, 1939, 
Vol. XVII, page 172, and it was implied or taken for 
granted that the use of cosmetics is not, in the present law 
of the Church, an adequate reason for refusing Holy Com- 
munion : persons are not “‘public sinners’’ solely by painting 
their faces, nor are they to be regarded as immodestly 
apparelled and therefore to be refused as directed by 
S.C.Conc., 11 January, 1930. 

It is clearly within the competence of the Church to 
make a fresh positive law on the subject, but it is not open 
to a parish priest to do so on his own authority, since the 
people enjoy the right, in the common law, to receive Holy 
Communion wherever Mass is being celebrated, unless 
they are excluded on some certain title. The curates are, 
we think, entitled to hold that the parish priest is acting 
ulira vires, and they should continue to distribute Holy 
Communion as the common law directs. 

The accident referred to must be very rare, but it was 
this possibility of irreverence which was mentioned in our 
previous reply as being the point which is likely to weigh 
most with the women concerned. The practice of approach- 
ing Holy Communion with rouged lips may rightly be 
reprobated strongly by all priests, short of refusing Holy 
Communion for this reason alone. 


PascHAL PRECEPT AND SANCTIONS 
A curate, on opening the notice-book shortly after 


Easter, finds the following, written by the P.P. for reading 
to the people: “The time for fulfilling your Easter duties 
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is now past. If there are any who have failed in this obliga- 
tion, they are out of the Church, and all we can do is to 
pray for them.’ Synodal law in the diocese concerned 
orders that all notices written by the P.P. are to be read 
out in full to the congregation. The curate in question 
came across the notice very shortly before Mass was due to 
begin ; it had already been read, with emphasis, at two 
previous Masses. It was impossible to consult the P.P., 
who lived at a distance from the church. What was the 
curate’s obligation in the matter? Was he bound to 
correct the false impression given ? (Vicarius.) 


REPLY 


As we had occasion to explain in this Review, 1933, 
Vol. V, p. 501, the sanctions which used to be attached to 
this precept have long since been abolished ; nor does the 
neglect of Easter Communion necessarily place the’ delin- 
quent in the category of “‘public sinners”’, unless it is quali- 


fied by some other aggravating circumstance. 

“Vicarius” is in the awkward position of having to 
choose between disobeying a Synodal law or making a 
declaration which is false, since these people are not “out 
of the Church’’. In all such cases of perplexed conscience 
one should choose the lesser evil which, in this case, is to 
disobey the Synodal law by omitting to give out the notice. 
But, in our view, he has no right or obligation to contradict 
publicly the parish priest’s erroneous opinion. He should 
discuss the matter with him privately, express regret that he 
does not see his way to give out the notice, and leave it to 
the parish priest to have recourse to the Ordinary if he sees 
fit. E. J. M. 


ABSOLUTION FROM HERESY 


A penitent incurs the censure of excommunication for 
heresy by an act which has all the qualities of a delictum, 
but is entirely occult. Is the abjuration prescribed by 
Canon 2314 §2 necessary before such a person can be 
absolved ? (Perplexed.) 
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REPLY 


Canon 2314 §2: “‘Absolutio ab excommunicatione de 
qua in §1, in foro conscientiae impertienda, est speciali 
modo Sedi Apostolicae reservata. Si tamen delictum 
apostasiae, haeresis vel schismatis ad forum externum Ordi- 
narii loci quovis modo deductum fuerit . . . praevia abi- 
uratione iuridica peracta aliisque servatis de iure servandis, 
sua auctoritate ordinaria in foro exteriore absolvere potest ; 
ita vero absolutus, potest deinde a peccato absolvi a quolibet 
confessario in foro conscientiae. Abiuratio vero habetur 
iuridice peracta cum fit coram Ordinario loci vel eius 
delegato et saltem duobus testibus.’’ 

The process for the external forum, with which this 
canon is principally concerned, is followed whenever a 
convert is received into the Church, an act which is clearly 
that of the external forum. Accordingly Tit. III, cap. iv of 
our Ordo Administrandi mentions the abjuration of heresy 
before two witnesses in n.5 ; the priest who applies for the 
faculty is delegated by the Ordinary to absolve from the 
censure ; and usually the rescript states that the convert 
may choose any confessor for sacramental absolution. Cf. 
Ciercy Review, 1936, Vol. XI, p. 245, which meets the 
objection that converts may often be excused from censure 
and are therefore wrongly regarded as excommunicated. 

The ordinary power of a bishop in absolving from the 
censure attached to heresy is wholly restricted to the external 
forum, as described above. Absolution in the internal 
forum is reserved speciali modo to the Holy See, and even 
those cases which are not entirely occult are not excluded 
from this method of absolution, the rights of authority in 
the external forum being provided for in Canon 2251 : 
“Si absolutio censurae detur in foro externo, utrumque 
forum afficit; si in interno, absolutus, remoto scandalo, 
potest uti talem se habere etiam in actibus fori externi ; 
sed, nisi concessio absolutionis probetur aut saltem legitime 
praesumatur in foro externo, censura potest a Superioribus 
fori externi, quibus reus parere debet, urgeri, donec absolutio 
in eodem foro habita fuerit.’”’ Cases which are entirely 
occult are clearly to be absolved in the internal forum by 
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a confessor who has either obtained the necessary faculty or 
who is using the powers of Canon 2254. In their Quin- 
quennial Faculties Ordinaries are accustomed to obtain from 
the Sacred Penitentiary delegated jurisdiction over this reserved 
case, which they may subdelegate to a confessor. An 
example of this indult may be seen in Collationes Brugenses, 
1923, p. 161: “‘Absolvendi quoscumque poenitentes 
(exceptis haereticis haeresim inter fideles e proposito dis- 
seminantibus) a quibusvis censuris et poenis ecclesiasticis 
ob haereses tam nemine audiente vel advertente quam 
coram aliis externatas incursis ; postquam tamen poenitens 
magistros ex professo haereticalis doctrinae, si quos noverit, 
ac personas ecclesiasticas et religiosas, si quas hac in re 
complices habuerit, prout de iure denunciaverit ; et quatenus 
ob justas causas huiusmodi denunciatio ante absolutionem 
peragi nequeat, facta ab eo seria promissione denunciationem 
ipsam peragendi cum primum et quo meliori modo fieri 
poterit, et postquam in singulis casibus haereses coram 
absolvente secrete abjuraverit ; iniuncto pro modo excessuum 
gravi poenitentia salutari cum frequentia sacramentorum, 
et obligatione se retractandi apud personas coram quibus 
haereses manifestavit, atque illata scandala reparandi.” 

Accordingly the abjuration of heresy, required in the 
nature of things before absolution, and expressly mentioned 
in the above faculty, is made secretly before the priest 
whenever the censure is absolved in the internal forum of 
Penance. No special formula is required. Gougnard, 
Collationes Theologicae, 1936, p. 99, suggests: ‘“‘haereses 
quascunque ab Ecclesia damnatas ego pariter damno et 
rejicio.”’ 


E. J. M. 
FuNERAL Customs 


In this church we have a custom at funerals as follows : 
the P.P. always says the Requiem Mass, pronounces a 
panegyric (even over the laity) and gives the absolution, 
saying the prayers of the Ritual as far as the In paradisum 
inclusive. Then another priest takes over at the church 
door, goes to the grave and begins with the Ego sum. Is 
this custom correct ? (Curate.) 
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REPLY 


S. C. Consist., 28 June, 1917, cap. iii, n. 21, prohibits 
“elogia funebria’’ unless the previous consent of the Ordinary 
has been obtained. The regulation has in view the pre- 
vention of political orations, but it applies to all addresses 
which are, properly speaking, “‘panegyrics’’ and not purely 
sermons exhorting the hearers to pray for the dead. 

From S. R. C. 3029 ad 10, and 3798 ad 2, the priest who 
celebrates the Mass must also give the absolution, the only 
exception to this rule being in favour of the local Ordinary, 
i.e. the bishop with jurisdiction, not a titular bishop. But 
there is no rule requiring that the body must be conducted 
to the cemetery and interred by the priest who celebrated 
Mass. Nor is it incorrect for the Jn Paradisum to be recited 
by the priest who is not accompanying the body to the 
cemetery ; it is a chant which may be sung at the bier, 
after the absolution, if the interment does not follow imme- 
diately, as directed in Rituale Romanum, Tit. vi, cap. iii, n.11. 


E. J. M. 


ToucHiInGc SACRED VESSELS 


What is the present law with regard to lay sacristans 
handling, after their purification, the chalice and other 
sacred vessels? (B. C.) 


REPLY 


Canon 1306 §1: Curandum ne calix cum patena et 
ante lotionem purificatoria, pallae et corporalia, quae 
adhibita fuere in sacrificio Missae, tangantur, nisi a clericis 
vel ab iis qui qui eorum custodiam habent. 

(i) The directions of this canon are less strict than some 
of the previous instructions of the Congregation of Rites. 
This observation refers, firstly, to the articles subject to 
the prohibition, which are chalice and paten, purificators, 
palls and corporals used at Mass and not yet washed. It 
follows from this clear definition that other sacred vessels 
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such as the monstrance, lunette and ciborium are not 
included, even though it would seem that the regulation 
should be extended to them for the same reason as to the 
chalice—namely, that they have touched or contained the 
Holy Eucharist. Some commentators, indeed, include 
these vessels, as Callewaert in Collationes Brugenses, 1925, 
p- 1353 others include the ciborium but exclude the 
monstrance, as in Directions for the Use of Altar Societies, 1933, 
p- 43. It may well be that local law applies the prohibition 
to these vessels, and it admittedly encourages a reverence for 
holy things, and is therefore to be urged as a counsel, that 
they should not be handled unnecessarily by unauthouized 
persons. But it cannot be said that the code forbids these 
vessels to be handled by anyone except those mentioned in 
the canon. Similarly, the prohibition cannot be held to 
apply to sacred linen not actually used at Mass, e.g. the 
tabernacle corporal or the purificator used after distributing 
Holy Communion. Cf. Coronata, Institutiones, II, n. 887 ; 
Vermeersch-Creusen, Epitome, II, n. 635 ; Claeys-Bouuaert, 
Manuale Iuris Canonict, II, n. 120. 

(ii) Besides tonsured clerics, the canon permits the 
sacred vessels to be handled by those in whose charge they 
are placed, which includes craftsmen for the work of 
restoration, but applies primarily to the sacristan. S.R.C. 
4198.15 (1 February, 1907), which deals expressly with the 
preparation of the chalice for Mass, implies that anyone 
not a cleric needs an apostolic indult for touching sacred 
vessels ; but this is clearly no longer necessary in the case 
of sacristans, and it is hard to imagine to whom this clause 
can now apply, though all the text-books continue to 
mention it. Anyone, even though it be only for a short 
time, may be authorized by the rector of the church to 
take charge of these sacred vessels, and thereby they have 
the right to touch them. All the text-books agree that the 
sacristan in question may be a nun, and there exist ancient 
indults expressly conceding the right to religious women. 
Cf. Gasparri, De Eucharistia, II, n. 6757. But though the 
current text-books by expressly mentioning nuns seem to 
imply that other women may not touch the sacred vessels, 
we can find no such prohibition in the law as it exists at 
present. Canon 1306 §1 makes no distinction, and, accord- 
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ingly, Coronata, loc. cit., is of the opinion that the rule does 
not exclude them. We think this is correct, though it 
remains open to any rector of a church not to have a woman 
sacristan if he so desires. 

(iii) Two further small points to complete the subject. 
Even the older authors, e.g. De Herdt, Sacrae Liturgiae 
Praxis, I, n. 175, hold that touching sacred vessels means 
“manu nuda’’, and many post-Code writers give a similar 
interpretation, e.g. Génicot, Institutiones Theol. Moralis, I, 
n. 282. Moreover, supposing that some unauthorized person 
does handle these vessels, it is permissible to hold, we think, 
with Cappello, De Sacramentis, I, n. 804, that it is not even 
venially sinful, since the word “curandum’’ of Canon 1306 
§1 excludes the notion of a precept ; many of the earlier 
writers taught that it was a precept binding sub levi. It 
must be admitted, therefore, that the precaution of getting 
a papal indult, as mentioned in S.R.C. 4198.15, seems wholly 
unnecessary at the present day, and it is all the more 
surprising to find an indult being issued in 1927, and 
published in Ephemerides Liturgicae, 1928, p. 401, granting 
this permission, amongst other things, to the Sisters of 
Charity who act as Sacristans. E. J. M. 


SUNDAY AND FESTAL OBLIGATION 


Some incline to the view that a person who missed Mass 
last year on Sunday, 8 December, committed two sins, 
since the obligation attaching to the Sunday is distinct from 
that attaching to the Feast. (A. C.) 


REPLY 


The query comes from a correspondent in Scotland, 
where the feasts enumerated in Canon 1247 for the universal 
church are of obligation. In England the Immaculate 
Conception and St. Joseph are not holy days of obligation. 

The numerical distinction of sins is occasionally a diffi- 
cult question upon which the writers differ widely, but 
the present instance is simple. The best expression of a 
principle upon which all are agreed is probably that of 
Noldin, Theologia Moralis, De Principiis, §172 : ‘“Eodem actu 
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pluribus praeceptis satisfieri potest nisi constet aliam fuisse 
mentem legislatoris . . . Mentem autem legislatoris non 
esse contrariam recte coniicitur, si praecepta, quae ad 
eandem materiam referuntur, ex eodem motivo iniungan- 
tur.”” Thus, a dying person who receives Holy Communion 
once at paschal time observes both the precept of communi- 
cating at Easter and that of receiving Holy Communion in 
danger of death; but an act of almsgiving promised by 
vow is not performed by almsgiving imposed as a sacra- 
mental penance. In the former case the motive is the 
same—namely, that one’s soul should be nourished with the 
Body of Christ; in the latter case it is plainly diverse, 
fulfilling a vow being quite different from performing a 
penance. 

The motive or formal reason for the law requiring 
assistance at Mass on Sundays and Feasts is the same ; 
accordingly, whenever a feast falls on a Sunday, assistance 
at one Mass obeys both precepts, and its omission is one 
sin, not two. E. J. M. 


Crvit Drvorce 


A Catholic woman, validly married to a convert, on 
being deserted by him obtained a civil divorce, thereby 
causing considerable scandal in the district. There is no 
likelihood of her returning to her husband, who is known 
to be living with another woman. She understands, of 
course, that she may not marry again whilst her husband 
isliving. May she be admitted to the sacraments? (A. C.) 


REPLY 


Civil divorce was regarded by Cardinal Gasparri and 
others as intrinsically evil, and therefore never to be per- 
mitted for any reason. In more recent times the theory 
favoured by most theologians and canonists is that, for 
extremely grave reasons, civil divorce may sometimes be 
permitted, since it may be regarded as a disruption merely 
of the civil effects of marriage, and therefore not intrinsically 
evil; the bond of marriage remains, and, though in the 
eyes of the State legally free, neither of the parties is able 
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to contract a fresh marriage. The point was discussed, 
from the point of view of general co-operation in divorce 
proceedings, in this REVIEW, 1933, Vol. V, p. 236. 

It is attended, nevertheless, by so many evils (not the 
least being the scandal caused to the body of the faithful 
who do not, or cannot, appreciate the exact point at issue) 
that it is gravely wrong to petition for a civil divorce unless 
permission is first obtained from the Ordinary, who alone 
is competent to decide whether the reasons justify it. This 
doctrine, deduced from certain directions aof the Holy See, 
is expressed in Decretum 81 of the [Vth Provincial Council 
of Malines (1920) as follows: “Inde sequitur gravis piaculi 
reatum incurrere coniuges catholicos qui, stante matri- 
monio coram Ecclesia valido, sine urgentissima et gravissima 
causa, ab Ordinario cognoscenda, divortium civile qua 
actores sollicitare non dubitant.’? This was modified in 
the Vth Council (1937), Decretum 53, and now reads: “Sed 
gravis piaculi periculum incurrunt si divortium civile 
plenum sollicitare non dubitant.’’ The reason for the slight 
change appears to be that a civil law of 1927 provided by 
“separation”’ all the civil advantages which formerly could 
only have been enjoyed by “divorce”. The principle, 
however, remains intact, and an Ordinary may permit a 
petition for a civil divorce when the rights of “separation” 
due to the innocent party cannot otherwise be obtained, or 
for any other grave reason. 

The Catholic woman in the above case must, in our 
view, obtain the Ordinary’s sanction, which should have 
been sought before she instituted proceedings for divorce. 
Having obtained it, the scandal can be removed by explain- 
ing exactly what her present condition is: it is the condition, 
namely, of one who is lawfully separated but enjoying no 
right to marry whilst the husband is alive. She may then 
be admitted to the sacraments, it being assumed that she 
repents of her action and of the scandal caused. Cf. 
Collationes Brugenses, 1931, p. 372. E. J. M. 











CHURCH MANAGEMENT 


THE DEAD THAT DIE IN THE LORD 


HE Liturgy encourages the faithful to bring their dead 

to the church to pass the night in the sacred Presence 
before being committed to earth. The directions given in 
the Roman Ritual for the full observance of the obsequies 
require that, the night before the Reqiuem, the body be 
conducted in procession from the house to the church. 

Nowhere is this ancient custom of keeping the dead in the 
church throughout the night more scrupulously retained 
than in England. In some of the old countries of Europe 
the more common practice at the present time is to bring 
the coffin to the church just before the Requiem, and in some 
places the civil law forbids the Christian custom except in 
the case of dignitaries. We have heard of parish priests 
who made their own rule of not admitting a body overnight. 
The traditional practice of the Church is not lightly to be 
set aside, and the pious sentiments of the faithful are deserving 
of respect. Nevertheless, occasions will arise from time to 
time when it is not merely advisable but necessary to exclude 
a corpse. In England there is a tendency to keep the dead 
much too long: frequently the relatives insist on delaying 
until the full limit allowed by the law. Sometimes this is 
due to motives of morbid sentimentalism ; sometimes, in the 
case of the poor, to the practical consideration of having to 
wait for the day most convenient for those relatives and 
friends who cannot easily get away from their work. We 
should encourage the faithful to get the funeral over as soon 
as possible. It can easily happen that a body may not be 
in a fit condition to be admitted to the church. It is painful 
to have to refuse good parishioners and difficult to explain 
the reason. The best way out is to leave the decision to the 
undertaker. If he is a discreet man he will arrange every- 
thing without giving offence. 

Whilst encouraging our people to adhere to the traditional 
custom we should be cautious not to cheapen what is after 
all the privilege of good Catholics. The prestige of the 
Church has suffered in those places where on some slender 
pretext the full solemnity of the offices for the dead has been 
accorded to persons who were known to be lapsed or in- 
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different Catholics. We cannot exclude one who has re- 
ceived the Last Rites. We ought, however, unless there be 
special reasons, to refuse the honour of being brought to 
the church to one who has neglected his religion for years 
and died without receiving the Sacraments. We sometimes 
have to deal with relatives who will not bring their dead 
to church for Mass, but, after the manner of non-Catholics, 
want to have a special service before proceeding to the 
cemetery. We should never consent to this compromise, and 
should insist that if they will not agree to having a Requiem 
they will have to be content with the simple service at the 
graveside. The cemetery chapels which are provided for 
general use are utterly un-Catholic in tone and appearance, 
and there is no reason why we should ever use them. 

Where there is a bell it should be tolled while the coffin 
is being borne in or out of church : this was formerly known 
as the passing bell. Four candles are sufficient, and it is not 
of strict obligation that they should be of unbleached wax. 
It is fitting to have candlesticks reserved for this purpose, 
and well designed ones in iron or wood can be obtained at 
a quite moderate price. 

There is an unsightly bareness about an undraped coffin. 
A pall adds dignity and should always be used. A simple 
one can easily be made at a very small cost ; a sufficiently 
large square of black cloth surmounted with a cross in white 
or any other colour can be very effective. Most under- 
takers will gladly lend a supply of service books for the use 
of the mourners. 

There is no denying that relatives like a show of flowers, 
and we shall never be able entirely to eliminate “floral 
tributes”. We should advise our people to persuade their 
friends to send offerings for Masses instead, and the recently 
developed custom of distributing amongst those present at 
the Requiem envelopes bearing an inscription inviting them 
to enclose their offerings as a substitute for flowers, is one to 
be recommended to the relatives in charge of arrangements. 

Another good custom, also of recent growth, is worth 
encouraging : if a Mass is to be said, a printed card bearing 
the name of the friend whose intention it is, together with the 
appointed day and hour, is sent to the bereaved family. 


J. P.R. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Parish Priests Among the Saints. By Walter Gumbley, O.P. 
Pp. go. (Walker, 27 Chancery Lane. 335.) 


HAUCER was rather critical of ecclesiastical and re- 
ligious persons, but there is nothing much wrong with 
his “parish priest”’ : 


Wide was his parish and houses far asunder, 
But he ne left nought for no rain ne thunder, 
In sickness and in mischief, to visit 

The farthest in his parish, much and lite 
Upon his feet and in his hand a staff. 

He waited after ne pomp ne reverence, 

He maked him no spiced conscience, 

But Christes lore and His Apostles twelve 
He taught, but first followed it himselve. 


In this collection of short biographies, twelve belong to the 
Middle Ages, and though none is an Englishman they all 
fit in very well with Chaucer’s description. With the 


exception of six they belong to the secular or diocesan 
clergy, and the author notes that he would have had even 
a larger choice from this body if he had not restricted him- 
self to priests with the care of souls. A well-known priest, 
famous for his clergy retreats, once said that parish priests 
were the most difficult of all people to convert, in his 
experience. What, then, must be the difficulty of getting 
them to walk in the higher paths of sanctity? It is usually 
assumed that few parish priests have been canonized, and 
one reason for this might be, as Cardinal Manning thought, 
that there is no one who is particularly interested in starting 
a process, since the secular clergy are far less the property 
of their brethren than are members of some religious in- 
stitute. This admirable little collection will go a long 
way in dispelling the suspicion that there is almost 
incompatibility between the parochial care of souls and 
personal sanctity. And if there is hope for the parish priest 
there is hope for other ranks of the clergy. One learns, for 
example, almost with a shock, in reading the second nocturn 
of St. Silvester, on 26 November, that he was once an 
honorary canon. 
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Seeing that fifty biographies are included between these 
ninety pages, we cannot expect anything but the barest 
facts of their lives to be recorded. But many readers will 
be most grateful for the footnotes referring to easily available 
sources from which Fr. Gumbley’s account is drawn ; and 
also for the excellent index. 


E. J. M. 


Stalin’s Russia and the Crisis in Socialism. By Max Eastman. 
Demy 8vo. Pp. 272. (George Allen & Unwin. 
7s. 6d.) 


Tuis is a bitter, hard-hitting book, a devastating criticism 
and exposure of modern Russia, from the pen of an American 
radical. The author has always been a consistent critic of 
Marxian theory, but admired the technique of Lenin and 
seems to have hoped for great things from the Russian 
revolution. While remaining firmly attached to the avowed 
aims of socialism, he finds that the word has been utterly 
falsified by the work of Stalin, for whom he has nothing 
but condemnation and contempt. He has a keen mind, 
a fierce love of justice, and a direct merciless style, trenchant 
to the point of epigram. The Russia of Stalin he attacks 
as a vast tragic sham, the spoil of a new class of bureau- 
cratic tyrants, working a discriminatory system for their own 
advantage, with the workers both peasant and industrial in 
a far worse and far more hopeless plight than they ever 
were under the Tsars. The Stalinists have stultified the 
revolution, and are nothing more than a gang of counter- 
revolutionary exploiters whose Third International has 
become the tool of a most intense nationalism. As the 
author finds himself obliged to admit, what else could you 
expect? The armed seizure of power by a minority on any 
pretext leads to totalitarianism and tyranny. 

Max Eastman has little difficulty in knocking holes in 
Marxist theory, and in one very good chapter entitled 
“Defective Blue-Prints’’ he shows not only that Marxism 
is not scientific, but that it is a religion, based (and how 
insecurely !) on a faith, and producing all those evils of 
obscurantism of which Catholicism is so lightheartedly 
accused by the thoughtless Marxian. The Marxist faith 
is a stultifying creed which fails to ask the obvious pre- 
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liminary questions, and, to take one example (p. 177), 
makes any independent science of psychology impossible. 

Constructively the book has much less to offer, and the 
last chapter, “What to do Now’’, is disappointing. The 
author has little use for religion or for Catholic teaching, 
for example on marriage. Yet he himself has put his finger 
on the crux of the whole problem of human destiny and 
behaviour in a significant passage, written, one would judge, 
almost incidentally : “When historians look back, I believe 
the fading of religious faith in this era will seem a chief 
explanatory factor of its madness. Men haven’t got used 
yet to the emptiness of the sky, and so they worship gods of 
clay again—what crude and bloody ones !—and believe in 
myths and promises of heaven on earth. Soviet Russia was 
far enough away, and sufficiently insulated by the language 
barrier, to function wonderfully in the place of Kingdom 
Come.”’ 

Max Eastman should read F. J. Sheed’s Communism and 
Man ; he should learn more of Distributism ; and he shou 
certainly study the great social Encyclicals. 

A. B. 





CORRESPONDENCE 
THE CLERGY AND CATHOLIC ACTION 


*“Pastor’’ writes : 

May I suggest that an article on the above subject in 
THE CLERGy Review would be most welcome to priests. 
Very many know little but hear a lot about it. All new 
movements are liable to misunderstanding and mis- 
representation. Some people have exaggerated the 
authority of C.A. ; others have minimized it. Unfortunately 
the clergy in general seem to have given it a cold reception, 
or rather, they are sitting on the fence. 

An article embodying answers to the following questions 
would be of help : 

i. What is the strict meaning of Catholic Action, and 
what is its programme : ? 

ii. How is it established in a parish, and in what ways 
does it recruit membership ? 

iii. In what relation does it stand to the other Catholic 
societies : 

(a) Lay societies, e.g. K.S.C., S.V.P., Y.C.W., 
C.W.L. 

(6) Parochial societies, organized by the clergy, 
e.g. Guilds, Confraternities, study circles, clubs, etc. ? 

iv. What exactly is meant by the power to co-ordinate ? 

v. Do the apostolic activities of the clergy come under 
the meaning of C.A., and are these activities subject to the 
co-ordinating power of C.A. ? 

vi. Who does the stocktaking of, and who has super- 
vision over all the apostolic activities in a parish? Is it 
the C.A., or the parish priest ? 

These are some of the difficulties that face parish priests. 


An explanation may set them at ease and make them less 
diffident. 


[We should be pleased to consider an article on the lines 
suggested by our correspondent. EprTor.] 
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